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ABSTRACT 

This document provides technical information about 
the **Faculty at Woric" questionnaire for those considering using it in 
their institution. The "Faculty at Work" questionnaire was designed 
to gather data on a number of factors that are important elements cf 
faculty motivation and may help plan for professional development 
activities or for monitoring the impact of organizational change on 
faculty members. Thi'j report is divided into three sections* The 
first presents background information about how the instrument was 
developed. The second section provides technical information about 
the questionnaire of interest to institutional researchers: 
reliability, samples, and factor analyses. A third section suggests 
uses. The report includes 31 references and three appendixes (copies 
of the instruments, a technical report on test-retest coefficients, 
and tables of factors by institutional type). (Includes 31 
references) (JB) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document* 
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Introduction 



Between 1985 and 1990, a group of researchers within the National Center 
for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTAL) 
completed a research program on faculty motivation. The goals were to better 
understand why faculty members vary in their commitment to and involvement in 
teaching and to consider ways this knowledge can be used to improve 
postsecondary education. 

A majo' activity of the NCRIPTAL Program on Faculty as a Key Resource 
was a national survey: Facultv at Wo rk: A Sun/ev of Motivations. Expectations. 
and Satisfactions . The questionnaire was designed to gather data on a number of 
factors that our preliminary research showed were important elements of the 
faculty motivation process. Analyses of survey data indicate that the variables in 
the questionnaire account for significant differences in the teaching, research, and 
service activities of individual faculty members. Therefore, we believe the 
questionnaire may provide important baseline data for planning professional 
development activities and, or, monitoring the impact of organizational change on 
faculty members. 

In this document, we provide technical information about the Faculty at 
Work questionnaire for those who would consider using the instrument in their 
own college or university. The report is divided into three sections: background 
information about how the instrument was developed, technical information about 
the questionnaire of interest to institutional researchers, and suggestions for use. 
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instrument Development 



While there is abundant literature on the correlates of faculty teaching effort 
and behavior (Blackburn, et al., 1986) there are few empirical studies designed to 
understand how these institutional and faculty characteristics affect role 
performance. Most of the research has assumed that features of the 
organizational context-malnly rewards and merit Incentives-strengthen and 
encourage desired behavior or that individual characteristicn-such as values and 
beliefs-determine how faculty spend their time. Critics of this literature (Lawrence 
and Blackburn, 1988) note that motivation is more likely due to interactions 
between environmental properties and individual dispositions, beliefs, and 
perceptions. In other wordu, people respond differently to the same 
organizational conditions depending on how they understand them and whether 
they accept them. Hence, we turned to social psychology and cognitive 
motivation theories for ideas on how to conceptualize the motivation process. 

A. Exploratory Interviews 

Based on a review of the higher education research on faculty and the 
literature on motivation, we conducted a series of exploratory interviews with 
individuals on four very different campuses. One campus was an undergraduate 
liberal arts college in a metropolitan area, another was a comprehensive university 
in the Midwest. The third institution was a rural community college and the fourth 
was a historically black southern university. In all cases the interviewed faculty 
were from eight core arts, sciences, and humanities disciplines that are found m 
nearly all postsecondary institutions: English, history, psychology, sociology, 
political science, math, biology, and chemistry. The 1 10 respondents varied by 
age, rank, sex, and race. 



The respondents in this exploratory study completed a pre-interview 
instrument, a 1-2 hour face-to-face interview, and a post-interview questionnaire. 
The pre-intennew instrument was designed to familiarize the inten^iewer with the 
faculty respondents' educational preparation and career interests as well as their 
perceptions of organizational priorities-departmental and institution-wide. 
Interviews pursued these areas in depth by having individuals complete self- 
assessments in which they compared themselves to organizational prototypes of 
valued faculty members and assessed their effectiveness with students, 
colleagues, and administrators. Respondents also talked in detail about their 
teaching-how it was evaluated, how credible they found this feedback, and 
whether they altered their teaching in response to various forms of evaluation. 
The interview concluded with questions about changes in their colleges or 
universities thiat had occurred while they had been there. The post-interview 
questionnaire was designed to clarify nomenclature (i.e., "How is scholarship 
defined on your campus?") and to identify faculty assumptions about the 
teaching-learning process. 

Profiles of each of the institutions were prepared and then compared to 
identify common concerns among faculty on the different campuses. The 
interviews were also analyzed quantitatively and empirically to determif le the 
relevance of existing motivation theories to faculty experiences. From these 
different activities emerged a conceptual framework that emphasizes the cognitive 
aspects of motivation: how faculty understand their work environments, how they 
assess their capacity to meet organizational expectations, and whether they 
perceive that their own professional goals and interests fit with those of 
colleagues and administrators. Our primary focus centered on how faculty 
rationalize their teaching, scholarship, research, and service activiti.-»<; and the 
consequences for themselves and their employing institutions. 



B. National Survey 

The Faculty at Work questionnaire described in the next section was 
designed to gather data to test propositions that we thought followed from the 
theoretical orientation to motivation that we constructed from the exploratory 
Inten/iews. For exannple, one proposition tested was that an individual's self- 
assessment of teaching ability combines with perceptions of the value an 
institution places on undergraduate instruction, and together they affect teaching 
effort. A second proposition was that individuals who vary in their beliefs about 
their influence on curricular decisions and on student learning differ in teaching 
effort and behavior (e.g., specific classroom activities they use). Several analyses 
of the survey data have been completed and results have been published and, or, 
presented at national conferences. (See References.) 



Technical Information 



The Faculty at Work survey is divided into six sections. The first includes 
questions about the work environment on the respondents' campus. The next 
section gathers data on faculty members' self-image and their professional 
activities. The third section consists of demographic and work satisfaction 
questions. The fourth brief set of questions focuses on teaching assumptions 
and performance evaluation. The fifth section asks faculty members to describe 
the valued professor on their campus and then compare themselves against that 
prototype. The final series of questions is concerned witn the work environment 
and its effects on respondents. (See Appendix A for copy of survey instrument.) 

1. Sample . The Faculty at Work sun/ev was distributed between 
November, 1987 and January, 1988 to full-time faculty members in eight 



disciplines in each of the nine Carnegie Classification Categories (1976). The 
stratified random sample corresponded to the national distribution of faculty 
members across institutional types. 

A total of 8,130 surv ys were distributed and 3,972 faculty members who 
received them returned completed questionnaires, yielding a response rate of 54 
percent. The distribution of respondents across the institutions was as follows: 
846 Research Universities; 617 Doctoral Universities; 1 ,139 Comprehensive 
Colleges and Universities; 460 Liberal Arts Colleges; 910 Community Colleges. A 
total of 818 faculty members held appointments in English departments, 445 in 
history. 299 in political science, 463 in psychology, 321 in sociology, 524 in 
biology, 400 in chemistry, and 555 in mathematics departments (147 
respondents did not report their disciplines). 

2. Item Reliability . The reliability of items was measured using a test-retesi 
design. Six to ten weeks following return of the original survey, random samples 
of 50 respondents were sent a single page questionnaire of selected test-item 
sets, accompanied by a letter requesting that they complete the retest 
questionnaire for the purpose of the reliability study. An 80% faculty response 
rate provided adequate N's for each section to run test re-test correlations. The 
reliability coefficients ranged from .14 to .94 with most clustering around 60. A 
complete summary of reliability scores is provided in Appendix B. Item means 
and standard deviations for the disciplines and institutional types are reported 
elsewhere and can be obtained from NCRIPTAL. 

3. Factor Analvses . Included herein are the results of separate varimax 
factor analyses that were completed for each questionnaire section with data from 
faculty in each of the Carnegie institutional categories. These results may be of 
use to institutional researchers who wish to create multiple item indicators for key 
variables such as organizational environment or job satisfaaion. 
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The factor analyses were performed sequentially beginning with all items 
from Section One of the survey. A comparison of factors that emergea from the 
analysis for each of the institutional types indicated that six were identical across 
all Carnegie Categories in the sample. These factors and the survey items 
loading on them are displayed in Rgure 1. 
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Rgure 1 

Factors Common to All Institutions 
Factor Name Questionnaire Item * 

1 . Environment 

• pedagogical peer pressure 1 QM) 

- discipline change 1 (b,h) 
affecting teaching 

2. Self-Efficacy 

- influence on student 2 (a,d) 
outcomes 

3. Service 

- campus service involvement 6 (b.c.d.e) 

4. Career 

• job satisfaction 8 (t.u.v) 

5. Grants 

- seeks fellowship support 8 (z.bb) 

*The Eigen-values for factors vary by institution but 
are typically within the range of 1 .0 to 1 .40. 

The results show that the same two factors emerged from the analysis of 
all items in the first section (environment) of the Faculty at Work sun/ey, 
regardless of institutional type. One factor, labeled pedagogical peer pressure, is 
composed of questionnaire items lj and Ik and the other, labelled discipline 
changes affecting teaching, consists of questionnaire items ib and ih. By 
examining the survey items, one can see that the pedagogical peer pressure 
factor captures the faculty member's sense that he or she is expected to teach 
and grade in a particular way. The discipline changes affecting teaching factor 
indicates the extent to which the respondent believes developments in a discipline 
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have caused changes in his or her teaching nnethods and course content. The 
factors for each section are reported for each institutional type in Appendix C. 

Possible Uses 

One unique feature of this instrunnent is that it includes faculty members' 
assessments of both themselves and their work environments. It enables groups 
or individuals to evaluate their personal fit within an organization and to consider 
how that fit affects faculty role performance. Hence, one use for the survey (or 
select components) is to gather data to inform discussions of organizational 
context and how these factors influence faculty beliefs and behavior. Another 
possibility is to use the questionnaire to monitor faculty perceptions over time so 
as to assess institutional progress toward long-term goals such as creating a 
supportive climate for teaching. 

Although the baseline data for the Faculty at Work sun/ey are now three 
years old, a college or university could compare its faculty means with those of 
faculty in comparable institutions at the time of the original survey. On the other 
hand, consortia or other groups of institutions may decide to administer the 
survey for comparative purposes and create their own baseline data. The 
instrument is readily scored and it is easily modified-items can be entered into a 
computer file and selected to fit a given purpose, much like the cafeteria style 
course evaluations. 

We encourage people to chooso items and create measures from Faculty 
at Work that will help faculty and administrator groups identify concerns that need 
to be addressed through organizational changes and to trace the impact of 
policies and practices on individuals. Acceptance and resistance to change 
derive in part from how people interpret their experiences in the work 

v: 
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environment. Planners who anticipate and understand why certain activities may 
be resisted and others may be accepted be more effective in motivating 
improvements in their institutions. This sun/ey, used in conjunction with other 
information about a college or university, can be key in directing effective planning 
efforts for institutions, departments, and individuals. 
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General Directions 

1. This sup/ey is concerned with your leaching of undergraduates (even if you do not happen to be tcachin*: 
undergraouates this term). Keep this in mind when you arc responding to questions about classes and 
instruction. 

2. Several questions deal with your immediate area of work. In many instimiions that wiU be a department in 
others it can be a division; in sUU others it could be a center or oUier organization. Because of the diverse 
possibilities, we have used the tenn unit as a generic term for all the or^anizaUonal labels that exist Simplv 
read m your own situation v hen you see the word unit. 

3. The terms teaching, scholarehip. research, and seivice have a range of definitions. For the purpose of this 
survey, please use these: 

Teaching: Qass preparation, scheduled classroom and laboratory instruction, grading, working with 
students in your office. 

Research: Activity that leads to a concrete product (an article, rcpon. monograph, book, grant proposal 
software development). 

Scholarship: Professional growth— enhancing your knowledge or skill in ways which may not nccessani\ 
result in a concrete product Oibrary work, reading, exploratory inquiries, computer use). ' 

Service: Work in coUege/university meetings, community activiUes, professional association 
involvements. 

4. We have tried to design the questionnaire so the greatest number of individuals can respond. Some questions 
however, may be inappropriate for your own situation. Answer all the questions as well as you can. 

5. You'U enjoy the questions more if you take each at its most obvious intention and avoid making subtle (even 
when valid) distinctions. 
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Response Instructions 

Most of the questions below can be answered by simply filling in the circle # which identiOes what you consider the most 
appropiiate rtq)onse. 

It does not matter what type of pen or pencil you u$^. 

If you change your mind or mark the wrong space, cit>ss it out ^ and Hll in the space you wish* 



1, Below are levcnl staiementt about the environment in 
whichyouwoclL They can affect your ability to do what is 
expected and/or achieve your goals. For each statement* 
indicate the degree of tnidifulness it has for you by filling in 
the appropriate circle . 

Very high degree of q adi ^ 
0«enily true- 



{comtinmd from prevkmM coUmm) 



f. 



OeneraUy ijoc true- 
Little or no truth 



My institution*s goals for students tend 
to be more oriented toward careers and 
professionalism than toward the liberal . . 
tfts. 0®(5© 

As a result of changes in my discipline 
in the past decade, I have had to make 
significant changes in my teaching 
methods. 00®0 

The nMst highly rewarded faculty 
members at my institution are those 
oriented primarily toward their 
professional accomplishment 0000 

The support services for teaching (lab 
facilities, computers, libraries, clerical 
assistance, audio-vi^ial aids, student 
assistance, etc.) help me teach what 
and how I would like. 0000 

The support services available at my 
institution for my scholarship help me 
conduct the kind of inquiry I desire. 0000 

The coUegial resources (faculty to 
conirit)ute to my class, persons with 
whom I can diacuss appropriate topics) 
available at my institution help enrich 
myteaching* ©000 

There isa high degree of agreement 
among my unit's colleagues about the 
content of our curriculum* © © 0 0 

h. As a result of changes in my discipline 
in the past decade, I have had to make 
significant changes in the content of 

mycourses. ©®0© 

i. I am encouraged by my institution to 
work for the collective good of my 

imit ©®00> 

(cofUirumd in nai column) 



Very high degree of truth - 
Generally mie- 



GeneraUy not true - 
Litde or no inadi 



I I 
©0 



\1> ^ 



j. I feel pressure from my colleagiies to 

teach in a particular way* 0 0 

k. I feel pressure from my institution to 

grade in a particular way* © © 

1* A class with a wide range of student 
abilities is most difficult for me to 
iBtt:h. ©©0® 

m. Faculty can trust the administration to 
act in good faith for the betterment of 
the instiuition* © 0 © 0 

n. Faculty can trust established faculty 
groups (e.g., governance committees) 
to act in good faith for the betterment 
of the instibition. © © 

o. The faculty in my uni/ are more 
conunitted to the leaching of their 
discipline than they are to adding to 
their discipline's knowledge base. © © 

p. The faculty in this insdmion are more 
committed to teaching than they are to 
doing research in their disciplinary 
domain. © © © © 

q. My unit's colleagues know my 
q)ecialty well enough to assist and 
critically review my scholarly work. O ® © © 

r. A class composed primarily of tmder- 
prepared students negatively affects my 
teaching. © © S © 

s. Some units on this campus receive 
more than a fair share when it comes to 
the central administration's allocation 
of resources. © © © © 

t An ineffective/unproductive colleague 
at my institution can be changed into a 
contributing member of this organiza- 
tion. © © © © 
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2, A faculty member's activities may influence what happens 
to others as well as to herself or himadf. Below are some 
outcomes that depend to varying degrees on your efforts. 
Fill in theciicle that best cormponds to how much influence 
you think you have on each of the following. 

Subtumial influence 

Some influence 

Minor influence 



Reelly no influence at aU 



a. Student learning. 



DepartnMntal curriculum committee 
decisions. 



c. 



Having something you have written 
accepted for publication. 

d. Student career achievements. 

e. The salary inorease you will receive 
next year. 

f. The next chair of your unit 

g. Establishing student admission 
requirements. 

h. Obtaining money for travel to profes- 
sional association meetings (beyond 
standard institutional allocations). 

i. The personal interests you wish to 
pursue. 

j . Setting requirements for graduation. 

k. The next faculty member hired in your 
unit 

1. Securing resources to maintain ongoing 
programs that you consider important. 

m. Establishing criteria for annual review 
of faculty members. 



1 

O®00 

O®Ci)0 

0®0© 
000© 

0000 
0000 

©000 

000© 

O00® 
000© 

O00® 

©00© 

©00© 



(cotuiftrnd from previoMS colmm) 



3. Consider a basic iniroductory course you teach on a regular 
basis. Fill in the response which corresponds to how 
frequently you do each of the following. 

Very often — 
Often 
OccisionAlly — j 
Seldom — 
Rarely 



a. Require use of a writing style 
manual, proper lab repon format* 
etc. 

b. Develop new course or lab materials 
(e.g,, self-instruction package, 
original experiment). 

c. Supervise independent study 
programs. 



t i 



0®00© 

0®®©© 
00©®® 



Very often ; 

Often , ; 



OccuioniUy 

Seldom \ 

Rarely 

d. Require annotaied biMiographies or 
documcntcd laboratory reports for 
yotir students' course wofk. © ® © ® 

e. Design research internship experi- 
ences for your students. © ® 0 © 

f. Critically review the rough draft of 
the students' major pappis or 

reports. ©®®® 

g. Have students conduct on-line 

searches for their research projects. ©®©© 

h. Require a research paper as part of 

your class. ©©©© 

i. Supervise tutorials. © ® ® © 



© 



© 



4. Fill in the circle mat most closely indicates how often you 
have done the following during the last year. 

More than 10 times , 

5-10 times 

3-4 times 

1-2 times 

Never 



~ 1 



a. Attended a visiting lecturer's 
presentation on campus* 

b. Presented your ongoing work on 
campus* 

c. Served as a guest on a local radio or 
television station* 

d. Attended a campus seminar where a 
colleague was presenting her or his 
work. 

e. Had infonnal conversations about 
research with colleagues at profes- 
sional meetings. 

f . Attended a campus workshop on 
teaching. 

g. Had telephone conversations with 
colleagues to discuss your scholarly 
activities* 

h* Gone off-campus to attend a 
meeting on the teaching of your 
discipline. 



O0®00 

©000® 



00© 



©000 X 

©00X; I 



© 'S' 1, 



©®®©© 



(continued in nexi column) 



5. Fill in the circle ihit most closely indicaies how frequently 
you have done each of th^ following during the prior two 
years. 

Mom ihrni 10 tinM 

5-10 timei 

3-4 timet 

1-2 timet 

Mevcr 



a* Submitted an article for publication 
in an academic or piofessional 
journal. 

Made a pftaemation at a profes- 
sional conference. 

c. Writien for the popular press. 

d. Published chapters in a book. 

e. Reviewed articles for a professional 
journal. 

f. Organized a professional meeting. 

g. Edited the proceedings of a profes- 
sional meeting. 

h. Submitted a research proposal tea 
govenuiiental or private agency. 

i. Written a research report for an 
agency, institution, or other group. 

j. Saved on an editorial board of a 
journal. 

k. Published scholarly articles. 



O©©©0 

©©©0® 
©©©©© 
©©©©© 

©©©©© 
©©©©© 

©©©0® 

0©®©© 

0©©®® 

0®®®© 
0®®®® 



6. Consider the past five academic years. Fill in the circle that 
indicates how many times you have done each of the follow- 
ing. 

More than 10 times — ^ 
S- 10 timet - 

3-4 times 

1*2 timet 

Never > 



a. Team taught a class. 

b. Participated in campus-wide 
commiuecs dealing with major 
issues. 

c. Chaired a campus or unit commit- 
tee. 

d. Played a role in your unit's curricu- 
lum revision. 

e. Conducted a study to help solve a 
unit problem. 



00®®® 

00©®® 
©®®0® 
0®®®® 
0®®®® 



7. Faculty implicitly or explicitly make some assumptions 
about teaching-learning processes. Use the scale below lo 
flll in the blank in the sentence '*As a teacher, I am 
with . . 

Very highly conceited — 
Modertiely concerned — - 
Somewhat concerned - 
Slightly or not conccmed- 

As a teacher, I am 

wiih: 

a* transmitting facts, principles, and 

theories my discipline. ® ® ® 0 

b. helping students to improve and make 

the most of their roles in society. 0 ® ® (t 

c. demonstrating an intellectual, artistic, 

or sctentific process. 0 © ® ® 

d. encouraging students* overall personal 
development 0®®0 

e. enhancing students' abilities to leason 

and communicate their thoughts. 0000 

f. assisting sttidents who demonstrate an 

interest in learning. 0 0 0 d 

g. having students advance their socio- 
economic status. 0000 



8. The following questions are about your background. Fill in 
the q>propriate circle or write the response in the appropn- 
ateblanks. (Ifyouhaveajointappointment,answerfromihe 
perq;>ective of the academic unit that is most important to 
yoa) 

a. List the highest academic degree you have earned, the 
instiuition granting it, and the year in which it was 
obtained. 



Degree, 



Institution 



Year 



b. In what unit (e.g., natural sciences, history) is your 
principal teaching appointment? 



c. What is your area of specialization (e.g.. sociology, 
chemistry)? 



How many colleagues do you have on 
campus who either can teach yotir courses 
if you need to be elsewhere or can give a 
constructive critique of your scholarly work? 



(ctmiiimed on nexs page) 



(comimiMd from previous page) 

e. How finny yem have you been at 

this instimtion (no( inclikl^ug this year)? 

(total yean) 

As a faculty member (yean) 

As an administrator (years) 

r. Arc you cuiTtntly appointed to an admintstraLive 
position? 

0Yes 0No (If no, skip to letter h.) 

g. If yes« whait percentage of your time does 

this administntive appointment represent? % 

How many years have you been at 

ot^ier colleges and universities? (total years) 

As a faculty member (years) 

As an administrator (yean) 

i. What is your gender? 

O Fdnale © Male 

j. In what year were you bom? 19 

k. What is your present rank? (Fill in one only) 

0 Instructor 0 Lecturer 

0 Assistam Professor 0 There are no ranks at 
0 Associate Professor my institution. 

©Professor ©Other 

1. How many years have you held your 

current rank (not including this year)? (yeare) 

m. What kind of appointment do you now hold? (Fill in 
one only.) 

© Regular with tenure © Visiting 

0 Regular without tenure 0 Other 
0 Yearly term appointment 

n. If not tenured, are you in a tenure track position? 
(Leave blank if tenured.) 

©Yes ©No 

o. How fair is your salary in comparison with that of 
your peers at your institution? 

© More than I deserve 

0 About as much as I deserve 

0 Somewhat less than I deserve 

© Much less than I deserve 

© I don't know. 

© Idon*tcare. 

p. How does your salary compare with those of your 
colleagues at peer institutions? 

© Apfmciably higher 
0 Somewhat higher 
© About the same 
© Somew hat lower 
© Appreciably k>wer 
® I don't know. 
© I don't care. 

(continiMtd in next column) 




(conium^dfrom previous column) 

q. >^ hat percentage of your raise 

for this year was baaed on merit? % 

(E.g., if the institution's salary program called for an 
average or toul raise of 6%« and 4% of this was 
"across-the*boant** you would enter 

r* Into approximately how many dollars 

does that percent merit laise translate? $ 

s. Your laoe or ethnic group is: 

© Whiie/Caucastan 
0 Black^gnVAfro-American 
© Native American/Aiperican Indian 
© Mdtican American^Chicano 

Puerto Rican 
© Hispanic 
©Oriental 
©Other Asian 
©Other 

L Comparing yourself with oth^r academic persons of 
your age and qualifications, how successful do you 
consider yourself in your career? 

© Very successful 
© Fairly successful 
(£) Fairly unsuccessful 
© Very unsuccessful 

u. In general how do you feel about this institution? 

© It is a very good place for me. 
® It is a fairly good place foa me. 
© It is not the place for me* 

v. If you were to begin your career again, would you still 
want 10 be a faculty member? 

© Defmitely yes 
® Probably yes 
©Probably no 
© Defmitely no 

w. Do your interests lie primarily in teaching or in 
research? 

© Very heavily in research 
© In both, but leaning toward research 
© In both, but leaning toward teaching 
© Very heavily in teaching 

X. In the past 12 months, did you (or your project) have 
research support from any of the sources listed below? 
Fill in ''yes- or ''no" for each possible response. 







Yes 


No 


(1) 


Institutional or departmental funds 


0 


0 


(2) 


Federal agencies 


0 




(3) 


State or local government agencies 


0 




(4) 


Private foundations 


0 


0 


(5) 


Private industry 


0 


0 


(6) 


Other 


0 


0 



(coniinMed on neja pagM) 



y. How many external grant proposals 
hive you submiued within the 
last two years (best estimate)? 



How many external fellowship 
applications have you submitted 
within the /oir rwo year J (best estimate)? 

aa. Over your career, how many 
external grant proposals have 
you submitted (best estinuae)? 

bb. Over your career, how many 
external fellowship applications 
have you subm«ued (best estimate)? 



cc* How many of your professional writings 
have been published or accq)ted for 
publication in the ikiirrH^yeari? 

dd. Over your career, how many articles 
have you published in academic 
or professional journals (best estimate)? _ 

ee. Over your career, how many books or 
monographs have you published or edited, 
alone or in coUabcration (best estimate)? ^ 



9. Faculty receive feedback on their work in a variety of 
ways and from difTerent people. Fill in the circle that best 
correqx)nds with the degree of credence you give to each 
of the folk>wing : 



A great deal of credence < 



A nmlerate amount of credence — i 
Some credence 



Little or no credence ' 
Never received 



a. Your tinit chair *s evaluation of your 
teaching. 

b. Your colleagues* (faculty members 
in your unit) evaluation of yotir 
teaching. 

c. Student responses on teaching 
evaluation forms. 

d. Your chair *s or dean*s comments on 
your scholarly activities. 

e. Your colleagues* (faculty members 
in your unit) comments on your 
scholarly work. 

f . Alumni comments about the impact 
you had on them. 

g. Your chair's or dean *s comments on 
your aervice contributions to the 
institution. 



O®©©0 

O®®©0 
O®®®® I 

I 

i 

O®®®® I 

1 

i 

o®®®® I 

j 

0®®®® 

0®®®® 



10. For each statement below, fill in the circle that best ex* 
presses your level of agreement. 

Strongly igrec — 

Tend to agree 

Tend to disagree 
Strongly disagree 



/ expect wider^raduate students will 






generally: 


i ! : 




(1) think for themselves. 


0Ci)0 




(2) share ideas and work coopera- 






tively- 


©©0 


© 


(3) seek to outperform one another. 




© 


(4) learn only what is required. 


©00 




(S) lack interest in the subject matter. 


©00 


' 


(6) feel overwhelmed by my course 






requirements. 


©00 




(7) need frequent feedback on their 






performance. 


©00 




(8) be appropriately challenged by my 


©00 




course requirements. 




(9) work on their own. 


©00 





Strongly igree - 

Tend to Igree 

Tend to disagree 
S trongly disagree ^ ' 



b. / assume undergraduates learn best 
when: 

(1 ) course content is determined by 
the teacher. 

(2) pace is set for the group by the 
teacher. 

(3) course content is perceived to have 
immediate relevance to the 
students* lives. 

(4) course content is determined 
cooperatively by students and the 
teacher. 

(5) conditions are established that let 
students discover new concepts or 
principles. 

(6) competition among students is 
fostered. 

(7) students progress at their own 
pace. 



©000 



0 



00® 

000(1 

G00'2 
00(i J 



0005 
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1 1 . Below are sets of wortls and phrases that faculty have used to describe the valued (acuity member on their campuses. The first 
set has to do with skills and abilities of these faculty members. The second set consisu of values and attitudes ascribed lo these 
people. The third set contains personality characteristics respected faculty members are said to possess. 

First, fill in the circle in column I that best represents the extent to which the word or phrase characterizes the faculty members 
you believe are valued on your campus. Then, in column 11. indicate how characteriilic the skills, the beliefs/attitudes/values, 
and the personaUty characteristics are of you. Last, in column m, for the skills only. flU in the circle corresponding to how 
difficult each is for you. (Go across the sheet for each item.) 



I 

Characteristic of valued faculty 

Highly duracuristic 
Somewhat chancteriBtic—i 

Slightly chanctoictic 1 

Not It lU characteriitic — i 



a. Skills 



(1) 
(2) 



(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 

(8) 
(9) 
(10) 



Teaches effectively 
Keeps abreast of 
devek)pntents in the 
discipline 
Obtains grants 
Communicates well 
Publishes 
Isoi]ganized 
Woiks skiUfuUy with 
students 

Responds to requests 
Is an excellent lecturer 
Knows how to work the 
system 



O0®© 



o®®® 
o®®® 
o®®® 
o®®® 

0®®® 
0®®® 
O®®® 

0®®® 



n 

Characteristic of you 

Highly ehvacicritiic 
Somewhat chimcitristic-i 

SUghdy charactaristic 1 

Not at all characieriKic — i 



o®®® 



0®®® 

o®®® 

0®®® 
0®®® 
0®®® 

0®®® 
0®®® 
0®®® 

0®®® 



m 

DifHculty for 

Voy difficult 
Difficult 



you 



Of avaragc difficulty 
Not very difficult — 



1 



0®®® 



O®®® 
0®®® 
O®®® 
0®®® 
O®®® 

0®®® 
0®®® 
0®®® 

0®®® 



b. Beliefs/Attitudes/Values 



(1) 


Is highly committed to 








teaching 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(2) 


Is concerned about 








students 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(3) 


Believes in the virtue of 








hard work 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(4) 


Is highly committed to 








research 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(5) 


Hokls high standards 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(6) 


Has integrity 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(7) 


Respects others 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(8) 


Is dedicated lo the liberal 








ans 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(9) 


Is a team player 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(10) 


Is devoted 10 the 








institution 


0®®® 


0®®® 



c. Personality 



Characteristics 






(1) Is supportive 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(2) Is understanding 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(3) Is open 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(4) Is candid 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(5) Has a sense of humor 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(6) Is personable 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(7) Is dedicated 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(8) Is ambidous 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(9) Is competitive 


0®®® 


0®®® 


(10) Is perseverant 


0®®® 


0®®® 



ERIC 
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MostfacuhymembenshaveanidcaofwhatanefTecDveadm Ratebothyourimm6diateadministrator(e.g.,chair/ 
dtitctor, division head) and the next higher level individual (e.g., dean, academic vice president/provost) on each of the following 
attributes that can affect your work. Fill in the circle that most closely corresponds to your overall level of satisfaction. 



a. 



c. 



d. 



c. 



Immediate 
Administrator 



Very Mtisf actory 
Somewhat tatiifactory 



Somewhat dissttiifactory — | 
Vwy disiatisfictory 



AdminiitniUvf skills (those things the administrator does to 
make the organization function; e.g.. communicaie with faculty, 
students, alunmi; reach and carry through on decisions) 0 0 ® 0 

Valties (the core values he or she holds about what is important 

in academia^ and how to best achieve these goals for suidents and 

faculty members) ©000 

Profemtonalim (the integrity with which he or she conducts 
business; her or his knowledge of and commitment to the institu- 
tion; dedication to the role of being an effective administrator) 0000 

ExperieBct/Backgrouiid (knowledge of faculty life; prepara- 
tion, formal and informal* as an administrator; educational 
credentials; ability to fulfill special requirements such as fundrais- 
ing) ©00® 

Personality (those aspects of her or his demeanor that make it 

more or less easy to work with her or him) © 0 0 0 



Next Higher Level 
Administrator 

Vefy utisfactory 



Somewhat satisfactory 
Somewhat disuitisfactcry 
Very diuaiisfactory 



©0® 



/~V 

© ^ ^ 



O0Ci 



1 3. During the currem term, how much time are you giving to teaching, scholarship/professional growth, research, and service in 
a typical week? (T taching is the time spent preparing for teaching, scheduled classroom and laboratory instruction, grading, 
working with students. Scholarship/Professional Growth is the time spent enhancing your knowledge or skill in ways which 
may not necessarily result in a concrete product— library work, reading, exploratoiy inquiries, computer use. Research is ihc 
time spent in activities that lead to a concrete product— article, report, monograph, book, grant proposal, software dc vclopmcni 
Service is the time spent in collegc/universiQr meetings, community activities, professional association involvements.) 

a. Divide your work-time over the four principle activities* First, complete column I by entering the percent of time you give 
to each. Then go to column 11 and partition the major activity types into the sub-categories that are shown. For example, 
if you had reported teaching as 60% in column I, your three pans in column II might be 20%, 30%, and 10%, 



Teaching 

Scholarship/ 
Professional 
Growth 

Research 



% 



n 





% (in class, lab, etc.) 

% (preparing for class, grading papers exams, etc.) 
% (tutoring, in office assistarKe, academic advising, etc.) 

.% (funding from outside your institution) 
% (other) 



Service 
Total 




100 % 



_% (internal: committees* administrative duties, counseling, etc ) 
Jk (external: professional organizations, civic projects, etc.) 




(conSimsed on nexi page) 



8 



Of; 



(ciMmmd from pwicms page) 



1 3. b. Now complete the distribution two more limes. First, indicate how you believe your institution wants you to allocate your 
effort Then indicate how you would prefer to distribute your time to these four kinds of activities. (In all cases, be sure the 
percentage's total is 100*) 

My pcrceptioD of institutioDal preference My personal preference 

Teaching 

Scholarship/ 

Professional Growth 



Research 



Service _p^„ — — 

Total 100% 100% 



c. In a cypk:al calendar week, 
how many hours are you 

giving to the above activities? 

Compared to five years ago, is this: 
©More? 

0 About the same? 
©Less? 

d. For your classes this term, 

what is the largest enrollment? 



(hours). 



Smallest? 



Compared to five years ago. is your average class size: 

©Larger? 

© About the same? 

© SmaUer? 

How many houra of student assistance 

do you get per week? (If none, enter 0.) 

Compared to five years ago, is this: 

©More? 

© About the same? 
©Less? 

f. How mar^y hours of clerical assistance 

do you have per week? (If none, enter 0.) 

Compared to five years ago, is this: 
©More? 

© About the same? 
©Less? 

g. How many thesis or dissertation 
committees are you currently chairing? 

Serving on? (If none, enter 0,) 

h. How many comprehensive exam/ 

onls committees did you chair last year? 

Serve on? (If none, enter 0.) 



1 u While it is impossible to capture the essence of a faculty 
career in a few words, sometimes a metaphor can come 
reasonably close. Some faculty have found that what makes 
being a faculty member personally meaningful can be ex- 
pressed in a brief phrase or metaphor* 

Read the following phrases* First, fill in the circle which 
most closely corres|X)nds with what makes being a faculty 
member personaUy meaningful for you. Next, fill in the 
circle for the expression which is second closest for you. 
Last, flu in the circle for that which is furthest removed from 
you. Mark only one per column. 

The moft removed from mc — 

The next closest to me 

The closeit to me 

a. An unending love affair with ideas. 0 ® 0 

b. The daily challenge of keeping student 
motivation high* 0 0 Q. 

c. Having students become enthused with 

my subject 00® 

d. Being simultaneously a playwright, a 

director, and a leading actor 000 

c* The excitement of the unknown, the yet to 

be discovered. 0 0 0 

f. Facilitating the reaction between an idea 

and a student 000 

g* The challenge of retaining current 

students and attracting new ones. 0 T I 

h. The cultivation of an apprentice into a 

master. © 0 0 

i* The cyclical rhythm of academic life. 000 

j. An opportunity to help students make 

significant changes in their lives. 0 0 © 



Thank you for taking the time to complete (his survey. 
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2400 School of Education Building. Unlvefsty of Michigan, Ann Arbof, Mlchigon 48 109- 1259 



Administnuors' Views of Faculty at Work: 
A Survey of Motivations, Expectations, and Satisfactions 



General Directions 

1. This survey is concerned with your views of fiill-time arts and science faculty who are teaching 
undergraduates. Please keep this in mind when you are responding to questions about classes and instiuctioa 

2. The academic disdfdines of the faculty with whom we are concerned include: biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, English, history, political science, psychology, and sociology. In several questions these eight 
disciplines are grouped under three main areas: Natural Sciences (biology, chemistry, mathematics), 
Humanities (English, history), and Social Sciences (political science, psychology, sociology). 

3. The terms teaching, scholarship, research, and service have a range of definitions. For the purpose of this 
survey, please use these: 

Teaching: Class preparation, scheduled classroom and laboratory instruction, grading, woricing with 
students. 

Research: Activity that leads to a concrete product (an article, report, monograph, book, grant proposal, 
software development). 

Scholarship: Professional growth— enhancing knowledge or skills in ways which may not necessarily 
result in a concrete product (library work, reading, exploratory inquiries, computer use). 

Service: Work in coUege/university meetings, community activities, professional association 
involvements. 

4. We have tried to design the questionnaire so the greatest number of individuals can respond. Some questions, 
howrver, may be inappropriate for your own situation. Answer all the questions as well as you can from the 
pei'spective of your institution. 

5. You'll enjoy the questions more if you take each at its most obvious intention and avoid making subtle (even 
when valid) distinctions. 
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Response Instructions 



Most of the questioQS below can be answered by simply Ailing in the circle < 
approphaiB lesponwb 

It does not matter what type of pen or pencil you use* 

If you change your mind or mart: the wrong space, cross it out ^ and fill in the space you wish. 



which identifies what you consider the most 



1. Faculty impUciily or expUcidy make some assumptions 
about teaching^leaniing processes* How concerned do you 
think faculty are with the following: 

Very highly conccmed — 
Modorately concerned 
Somewhat concerned — 
SUfhdy or not concerned -| 

a. Transmitting facts, principles, and ^ 
dieories of Oieir discipline. 0 ® 0 0 

b. Helping students to improve and make 

die most of their roles in society. ©00© 

c. Demonstrating an intellectual, artistic, 

0^ scientific process. O © 0 0 

d. Encouraging students' overall personal 
development 000© 

e. Enhancing students' abilities to reason 

and communicate their dioughts. 0 0 0 © 

f Assisting students who demonstrate an 

interest in learning. © 0 0 © 

g. Having students advance Uieir socio* 

economic status. ©00® 



2. Below are several statements about iht environment in 
which faculty work. For each statement, indicate the degree 
of trudifulness it has for you by fiUing in \ht appropriate 

circle* 



Very high degree of truth 

Goierally true 

Generally noc true — 

liute or no truth \ 



My institution> ifoals for students tend 

to be more oriented toward careers and ! 

professionalism than toward the liberal ' I I 

arts. ©0®© 

The most highly rewarded faculty 

members at my institution are those 

oriented primarily toward dieir own 

professional accomplishment. © 0 0 © 



(comtuuied from prwioiu colmm) 



Very high degree of truth 
Generally true- 



Genenlly not true - 
Litde or no truth 



c. The support services for teaching (lab 
facilities, computers, libraries, clerical 
assistance, audio-visual aids, student 
assistance, etc.) help faculty teach what 
and how they would like. 

d. The support services available at my 
instituuon for scholarship help faculty 
conduct die kind of inquiries they 
desire. 

e. The collegial resources (faculty to 
contribute to each odier's class, 
persons widi whom to discuss appro- 
priate topics) available at my institu* 
tion help enrich teaching. 

r Faculty are encouraged by my institu- 
uon to work for the collective good of 
their units. 

g. Faculty can mist die administration to 
act in good faith for die betterment of 
die institution. 

h. Faculty can trust established faculty 
groups (e.g., governance committees) 
to act in good faith for die beuerment 
of die institution. 

i. The faculty in this institution are more 
committed to teaching dian they are to 
doing research in di^ir disciplinary 
domain. 

j. Some units on this campus receive 
more than a fair share when it comes to 
die central administration's allocation 
of resources. 

k. An ineffective/unproductive faculty 
member at my institution can be 
changed into a conuibudng member of 
diis organization. 



001 



/■^ 



G0-r 



0' 



(contmmd in next column) 



3 3^) 



3 , In rtsponding lo these saiements about the enviranmem in which faculty woric, please indict the degree of truthfulness 
you believe they have for faculty in the thiee major diaciplinafy areas indkaled. 



Huwawirift 

(English, history) 

Very hi^ d^grw of truth — | 

Omerally true 

GcnenDy not true 

Uttk or no truth 



Natnral Sdmccs 

(biology^ chemistry* mathematics) 



There is a high degree of 
agreemerM among colleagues 
in this area about the content 
of their curricula. 



Vny hish defrec of truth 

Oemrally true 



Generally not true ^ 
Uttk or no truth 



o©®© 



b. 



As a result of changes in this 
discipUnaiy area in the past 
decade, fiKuby have had to 
make significant chaifes in 
the content of their oounes. ©©©© 

c. As a residt of changes in this 
diaciplinaiy area in the past 
decade, faculty have had to 
nuke significant changes in 

their teaching methods. O©©0 

d. Faculty feel pressure from 
their colleagues to teach in a 
particular way. 0 © ® 0 

e. Faculty feel pressure from 
their instiuition to grade in a 
particular way. ©©00 

f. The faculty in this area are 
more commitied to the 
leaching of their discipline 
than they are to adding to 
their discipline's knowledge 

base. 0®®0 



o®®® 



0®®® 



Social Sciences 

(political science, 
psychok)gy, sociotogy) 



Voy hi(h degiee of truth 

Gcmnlly cnie 

Generally not mie 

Litde or no truth 



0®®© 



0®®® 



0®®® 



O®®® 



O®®0 



©®®0 



0®®® 



©®®0 



0®©® 



0®®0 
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The faculty's preference for how diey allocate their time can differ from the administrator's preferred time allocations. 
Expectations can also vary considerably by discifdinary area. Fust, indicate how you believe the majority of faculty in the three 
areas want to allocaie their effort Then indicate how you, as an administrator, would prefer the faculty, on the average, to 
distribute their lime. 

{Teaching is the time speax preparing for teaching, scheduled classroom and laboratory instruction, grading, w(»king with 
students. Scholarship/Prcfessional Growth is the time spent enhancing your knowledge or skill in ways which may not 
necessarily result in a conaeie piodiKt-— library work, reading, exitonoiy inquiries, computer use. Research is the time spent 
in activities that lead to a oonaetepfodua—anick, report. mon(^raph,b^ Service 
is the time spent in coUegeAmiver^ meetings, community activities, professional association involvements.) 

The percentages are lo total 100. 

Your Perception of Faculty Preference for Time Allocation 

Humanitiies Natural Sciences Social Sciences 

Teaching 

Scholarship/Professional Growdi ^ „ 

Research 

Service 



Total 100% 100% 100% 

(eoMuvud on next page) 



3x 



(ccntimitd from pfwitmi page) 



Yoor PrtfcrcDCC for Faculty TIm AllocaliM 

Humanitiies Natml Sciences 



Social Sciences 



Teaching 

Scholarslii|VPft)fessional Growth 

Resesrcli 

Service 

Total 



100% 



100% 



100% 



5. Below aie some outbomes thai depend 10 varying degrees on 
faculty efforts* Fill in the circle that best corresponds to how 
much influence you think faculty have on each of the 
following: 



Subftintial influence - 
Soma tnflucncc • 

Minor influence 

Really no influence at all 



n I 

a. Student learning. 0000 

b. Departmental curriculum committee 

decisions. ©000 

c* Having something they have written 

accepted for publication. 0000 

d. Student career achievements. ©©0© 

e. The salary increase they will receive 

nextyear. ©00© 

f. Selecting the next chair of their unit © 0 0 0 

g. Establishing student admissions 

itquirements. © 0 0 0 

h. Obtaining money for travel to profes- 
sional association meetings (beyond 

standard itutional allocations). © 0 0 © 

i. The personal interests they wish to 

pursue. ©00© 

j* Setting requirements for graduation. © 0 0 © 

k. Selecting the next faculty member 

hired in their uniL Ci) 0 © © 

I Securing resources to maintain ongoing 

programs they consider important © 0 0 © 

m. Establishing criteria for annual review 

of £aculty members. 000® 



6. Faculty receive feedtiack on their work in a variety of 
ways and from different people. Fill in the circle thai best 
corresponds with the degree of credence you give to each 
of the following : 



A great deal of credence 

Modaraie credence 

Someaadenoe 



Linle or no credence • 
Never received 



a* The unit chair^s evaluation of a 
£Kulty member's teaching. 

b. Colleagues' (faculty members at 
your institution) evaluations of one 
another's teaching. 

c. Snident responses on teaching 
evaluation forms. 

d. The chair's or dean*$ comments on 
an individual's scholarly activities, 

e* Colleagues' (faculty memben at 
your instiujtion) comments on one 
another's scholarly work. 

t Alumni comments about the impact 
faculty had on them. 

g. The chair's or dean's comments on 
an individual's service contributions 
to the institution. 

h. Peer (external) evaluations of 
faculty scholarship. 



©00©0 

O0000 
©00G0 
©00®® 

©00©® 
©0®®® 



©0®®® 
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7. For each sutement below. All in the circle that best 
expresses your level of agreemenL 

Strongly igiec 
Tend to •(rw — 
Tend lo disafrae — , 
Strongly disagree — | 

a. I expect undergraduate stmknu will 
genenUfy: 

(1) think for themselves. 

(2) shve ideas and work coopera- 
tively. 

(3) seek to outperform one another. 

(4) learn only what is required. 

(5) lack interest in the subje*u matter. 

(6) feel overwhelmed by comae 
lequirements. 

C7) need frequent feedback on their 
performance. 

(8) be appropriately challenged by 
cours; requirements. 

(9) work on their own. 



000© 

000© 
©00© 
©00© 
000© 

000© 

00©® 

©00© 
©00© 



Strongly igiee 1 

Tendtoegree 
Tend to disagree —\ 
Strongly disagree— i 



b. 1 assume undergraduates learn best 
when: 

(1) course content is determined by 
the teacher. 

(2) the pace is set for the group by the 
teacher. 

(3) course content is perceived to have 
immediaie relevance to the 
studenu' Uves. 

(4) course content is determined 
cooperatively by students and the 

(5) conditions are ettabliahod that let 
students diacover new concepts or 
principles. 

(6) competition among students is 
fostered. 

(7) students progress at their own 
pace. 



©0©® 
©00® 

©00© 
©00® 

©00© 
©00® 
©00® 



Below are sets of words and phrases that faculty have used 
to describe the valued faculty members on their campuses. 
The first set has to do with skills and abilities of these faculty 
members. The second set consists of values and attitudes 
ascribed u> these people. The third set contains personality 
characteristics respected faculty members are said to pos- 
sess. 

Fill in the circles that best represent the extent to which the 
word or phrase characterizes the faculty members you value 
on your campus. 

Highly characteristic 
Somewhat characteristic — i 
Slightly chvacteristic - 
Not at all chancteristic — 



a. SUUa/Abilitics 

(1) 'Peaches effectively 

(2) Keqps abreast of devek>pments in 
the discipline 

(3) Obtains ^ants 

(4) Communicates well 

(5) Publishes 

(6) Is organized 

(7) Works skillfully widi students 

(8) Responds to requests 

(9) Is an excellent lecturer 

(10) Knows how to work the system 

b. Bcliefs/Attitudcs/Vaiues 

(1) Is highly committed to leaching 

(2) Is concerned about students 

(3) Believes in the virtue of hard work 

(4) Is highly committed to research 

(5) Holds high standards 

(6) Has integrity 

(7) Respects others 

(8) Is dedKSted to the liberal arts 

(9) Is a team player 

(10) Is devoted 10 the institution 

c. PfersoMlity Charactcriftics 

(1) Is supportive 

(2) Is understanding 

(3) Isopen 

(4) Is candid 

(5) Hasasenaettf humor 

(6) IspenonaMe 

(7) I8< 



(8) IsamlMtious 

(9) Is competitive 
(10) Is p e ise v eian t 



O®®® 

O®®® 
0®®® 
000® 

00®® 
O®®® 
0®®® 
O®®® 
O®®® 

O®®® 



o®®® 

®®®® 

o®®® 
©®®® 
o®®® 

00®® 

O0®® 

00®® 

o®®® 
©00® 



O0®0 
©00® 

©0©0 
©0®® 
©0®© 
©0®® 
©00® 
©0©® 
©00® 
®®®0 
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9. FiU in the drcfetlittiiiottclotdymdicaiies how often 
have done the fDOowing dicinf tbe lastytar. 

Man dm 20 dmM 

11.20 til 
S-lOi 
Mtinw 



a. Attended t vinting lecmrer's 
pvcseniiUMi on r iinpM 

b. Attended acampossenhnrwheKi 
facalty member wai presenting her 
orfais wofk. 

c. Convemd with ficuliy members 
about their lesearch. 

d. Attended a campus woikshop on 
teaching. 

e. Counseled a faculty member on her 
or his leaching. 

f. Counseled a faculty member on her 
or his scholarship. 

g. Counseled a faculty member on 
personal issues (e.g., stress, health, 
family, Tmances). 



0©®©0 

©®®®® 
O®®®® 
O®®®® 
0®®®® 

o®®®® 
o®®®® 



10. The following questions are about your background Fill in 
the appropnaie circle or write the response in the appropri- 
ate blanks. 

a. List the highest academic degree you have earned, the 
institution granting it, the year in which it was 
obtained, and your major field of study 

Degree ____.^_^^_„__ 



Year 



Institutkm. 
Major 



b. Current position 

c. How many years have yoii been at 

this institutkm (not including this year)? 
(total yean) 

As an administrator 



As a faculty member 



(years) 
.(years) 



d. How many yean have you been at 

other colleges and univenities? (loial years) 

As an administrator (years) 

As a faculty member (years) 

e. What is your gender? 
® Fdnale ©Male 

f. In what year were you bom? 19 

(eoniinued in nea column) 



h. 



Do you cmently have an academic appointment? 

©Yet ®Nb 

If 7«a, answer questkms h-1. 
If no* skip to <|iiesik)n m. 

What is your present rank? (Fill in one only.) 

©Instructor ©Lecturer 

© Hiere are no ranks at 
my institutkm. 



© 



©Other 



(yean) 



I How many yem have you 
held your cuRcnt academic 
rank (not includkig this year)? „ 

j. What kind of appointment do you now hold? (Fill in 
one only.) 

© Regular with tenure © Visiting 

© Regultf widMMit tenure © Other 
© Yearly term appointment 

L If not tenured, are you in a tenure track position? 
(Leave blank if tenured.) 

©Yes ®No 

I. As a faculty member, do your interests lie primarily in 
leaching or in research? 

® Very heavily in research 
® In both, but leaning toward research 
® In both, but leaning toward teaching 
® ytty heavily in teaching 

m. During this academic year, did you teach an 
undergraduate course? 

©Yes ®No 

n. During this academic year, were you actively involved 
in disciplinary research? 

©Yes ©No 

o. How fair is your salary in comparison with that of 
other administrators at your institution? 

® More than I deserve 

® About as much as I deserve 

® Somewhat less duui I deserve 

© Much less than I deserve 

® I don't know. 

® I don't care. 

p. How does your salary compare with those of your 
coUeagues at peer institutions? 

© Appreciably higher 
© Somewhat higher 
® About the same 
© Somewhat kiwer 
© Appreciably lower 
© I don't know. 
© I don't care. 



(cofuifuud on noa pagt) 



q. Your race or ethnic group is: 

0 White/CaucMiaii 

0 Black/Negra^Afio-Afnerican 

0 Native Amoricin/Ainehcan Indian 

0 Mexkan American^Chicano 

0PwrtoRican 

0Hi^panic 

0Ori6aul 

0Olher Asian 

0Oiher 

r. Conparing yourself with other college or university 
administiators of your age and qualifications, how 
successful do you consider yourself in your caecr? 

0 >^ sucoesiful 
0 Airty snoceisful 
0 Fwriy wii i rfffuf ul 

0>fcfyi 



s. In geaenL how do you feel about this institution? 

0 U is a veiy good place forme. 
0 It is a futly good place for me. 
0 It is not the place for me. 

t If you were to begin your career again, would you still 
want 10 bea college or university administruor? 

0 Definitely yes 
0 Probably yes 
©Probably no 
0 Definitely no 

1 1 . Academic administrators can have varying levels of 
influence on the quality of undergraduate education at 
their institutions. For each item listed below, fill in die 
circle that identifies to what extent you feel you can affect 
decisions in that area. 

Oreatdeal of influence — | 
Modtrate influence - 
Some influence 



Litde or no tnfhience — 

a. Curricula 

b. Faculty salaries 

c. Supfrfemenial funds for instructional 
unpcovements 

d. Student admissioiis standards 

e. Academic sivport services (e.g.. libraiy. 
conipiiing. audio-visual) 

f. Student support services (e.g., tutoring, 
counseling 

g. Hiring of new faculty 

h. Faculty developmsnt 

t. Teaching and dasaroom facilities 

j. 



prioriiieB is reflected in die annual 
uperalinf budget 



©0©© 
©00© 

©00© 
©00© 

©00© 

©00© 
©00© 
©00© 
©00© 

©00© 



12. Environmental bctois can affect you and your institution. 
For each item listed below. fiU in die appropriate circle. 

a. Compared to five years ago. is your FTE 
undergraduate enroUmenL 

©More? 

0 About die same? 

©Less? 

b. Compared to five years ago. is your FTE 
mdergraduaie enroUnient: 

0 More part-lime? 
0 Less part'time? 
0 About die same? 

c. Compared to five years ago, is your undergraduate 
student body: 

0Oklei? 
©Younger? 
©About the same? 

d. Compared to five years ago, are your undergraduate 
students: 

©MoveweU-prepared? 
0 Less well-prq^aied? 
0 About die same? 

e. How would you describe die constraints on your 
institution's resources? 

©Few 
©Moderate 
0 Serious 
© Severe 

f. How would you describe die morale of the Humanities 
faculty at your institution? 

0 Generally high 

©Uneven 

0 Generally low 

g. How would you describe die morale of the Natural 
Science faculty at your institution? 

0 Generally high 
©Uneven 
©Genendly low 

h. How would you describe die morale of die Social 
Science faculty at your institution? 

0 Oeaerally high 
©Uneven 
©GenenUy low 

i. Is your fiKulty unionized? 

©Yes ©No 

If Mtddp to question k. 

j. If yea, bow has having a unionized faculty affected 
your job? 

0 My job is easier now. 
0 My job is mote difficult now. 
0 U has not changed die difficulty level of my job. 
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Il How do you fed teiilty salariM at your inst^^ 
compile with ihoie at your peer inirittiiioni? 

0 Faculty alHte ten mien. 

0 Hculty salariei heie are about the same. 

0 Faculty sitariet hero are higher. 



13. Mdtt academic admimsinttoa have aoi^ In column I rank order the characteristics 

in termi of how much you believe they coutribuie to an admimstraior's effectiveness. Assign "5" to the most important 
characteristic. 

In column II rank order the characteristics according to what you consider to be your personal strengths as an administrator. 
Assign 'S** to your greatest strengtfi. 



d. 



c. 



Effective Administrator 



Motttmpcruivt' 
Very importmt 



Somewhat tntpoitint 

Slightly importint 

Noi imponmt 



Administrative skills (those things the 
administrator does to make the 
organization function; e.g,, communi- 
cate with faculty* s&iderls, alumni; 
reach and carry duough on decisions) 

Values (the core values he or she holds 
about what is important in academia, 
and how to best achieve diese goals for 
students and faculty members) 

Professioniilism (the integrity with 
which he or she conducts business; her 
or his knowledge of and commitment 
to the institution; dedication to the role 
of being an effective administrator) 

Experience/Background (knowledge 
of faculty life; preparation, formal and 
informal, as an administrator educa- 
tional credentials; ability to ft Jill 
special requirements such as fund- 
raising) 

Pfrsounlitj (those aspects of her or his 
demeanor that make it mote or less 
easy to work with her or him) 



Personal Strengths 

Great strength \ 

Modcrsta strength ' 

Little strength » 1 

Some weakness 

Mejor weakness » 



o®©©® 



©©©©© 



®®®©® 
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Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey. 
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Th» Faculty at Work Survay instrumant: 
Test-Rates! Coefficients and the National Faculty Surveys 

Abstract 



This paper examines the statistical reliability of items in a national faculty 
sun/ey. explains differences in reliability among items and item types, identifies 
variables and constructs generally assumed to be stable (but which the data 
suggest is not the case), and discusses the implications drawn from national 
surveys when rctest reliability has not been assessed. 

While all but a few items achieve staustically significant retest correlation 
coefficients, the range is large. In general, items requesting be/7awor information 
attain the highest rg's. those dealing with beliefs more moderate values, and 
those requiring perceptions the lowest. One needs seriously to consider policy 
recommendations based on some survey data and to require future national 
survey researchers to retest their instmments so that scholarship can advance 
with confidence in what are established truths. 
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■ The Faculty at Work Survey Instrument: 

Test-Retest Coefficients and the National Faculty Surveys 

Introduction /Obiectiyes 

0 Large-scale survey data on faculty have been available since the I960's. 

* The surveys have been used as the bases for further academic research, theory 

■ modelling, and educational policy. The information collected is used frequently to 
predict faculty behaviors. Descriptive statistics have influenced federal and state 

1 governments in their allocation of resources. Their cumulative impact on theory 
^ and practice of. for example, government policy decisions based on these data 

■ has been and continues to be powerful. 

I Ail such use of survey data, of course, is based on several implicit 

^ assumptions, including accuracy of the data collection and reporting, honesty on 

* the part of survey respondents, and the statistical reliability of the data collected. 

■ Of the above, reliability is the least documented characteristic. If the survey data 
are not statistically reliable, that is. if they represent only a "snapshot" of time 

I rather than faculty characteristics that remain stable for longer periods, then the 

underlying rationale of, and evidence for, many educational policies and theories 

■ become suspect. 

I The accuracy and honesty issues have been established for faculty. 

^ Three independent studies have verified that faculty report with a high degree of 

* accuracy and integrity their behaviors (e.g., articles published) and facts about 
fl themselves (e.g., highest degree). (See Allison & Stewart (1974), Blackburn, 

Boberg, O'Connell. & Pellino (1980). and Claris & Centra (1985).) There is no 
I evidence that retest reliability exists for any of the other 1 5 national surveys of 

- faculty (Bentley, Blackburn. & Bieber, 1990). 
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The reliability issue, however, is another matter. As Robinson, 

Athanasiou, and Head (1969:9-10) pointed out sometime ago, with lamentable 

carry over truth through this day: 

One of the most unfortunately ambiguous terms in psychometry is 
'reliability.' There are at least three major entities to which the term can 
refer: (1 ) the correlation between the same person's score on the same 
items at two separate points in time; (2) the correlation between two 
different sets of items at the same time . . .; and (3) the correlation 
between the scale items for all people who answer the Items The latter 
two indices refer to the internal stnjcture or homogeneity of the scale items 
. . . while the former indicates stability of a person^s item responses over 
time. It is unfortunate that the test-retest index, which requires more effort 
and sophistication on the part of the scale developer, is available for so 
few instruments in the literature. While the test-retest reliability level may 
be approximately estimated from indices of homogeneity, there is no 
substitute for the actual test-retest data. ' 



The objectives of this research are: (1) to examine the statistical reliability 
of critical variables in our national faculty survey; (2) to explain differences in 
reliability among Items and item types (variables); (3) to identify those variables 
and constnjcts generally assumed to be stable that our data suggest are not; and 
(4) to examine the implications of these findings for national faculty surveys 
where retest reliability has not been assessed. 



The Data 



The reliability analysis was performed on data from a national survey 
conducted by the National Center for Research to Improve Teaching and 
Learning (NCRIPTAL). The survey. Faculty at Work, is a stratified random 
sample of faculty from eight disciplines in nine Carnegie Institutional 

7 

Classifications (1987). The survey was administered from November. 198| 



1. Robinson's (1991) significantly revised version (with new collaborators Shaver 
and Wrightsman) of this book more than two decades later carries the identical 
words. 
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through January, 1988. Fifty-four percent (54%) of the target respondents 
I completer* the survey, giving a final nB3,972. 

■ MethodolOQv 

■ Random samples of 50 respondents for selected item sets were sent a 
single page photocopy of our questionnaire. By way of illustration, 50 faculty 

I were sent p. 1 , section 1 , items 1-20. Another 50 faculty were sent section 2, 

items a-m, and so on. They received our request somewhere between 6 and 10 
I weeks of returning the full questionnaire to us. All were mailed at the same time. 

^ the difference in elapsed time being a consequence of whether they were an 

* early or late returner of the original questionnaire (thus 1 0 and 6 weeks, 

■ respectively). 

m Each retest page was accompanied by a personal latter to the respondent 

requesting help and explaining the purpose of the reliability study. (See 

B Appendix A.) There was no follow up. About 40 faculty for each question set 

responded to our request for a robust 80% response rate and adequate N's for 

I each section to run correlation coefficients.^ 

I Straight-fonvard Pearson r's and non-parametric correlations were run. 

On average, there are no overall differences between the two measures although 

■ there are on some items. Since skewness reduces variance, which in turn 
m attenuates parametric correlations, non-parametric con-elations are more 

appropriate for skewed distributions. Since moderate to extreme skewness 
I occurs frequently enough in our data, we report the non-parametric fs. There 

2. The range was from 31 to 47. R's greater than .25 are significant at p < .05 

■ for N ■ 31 . Thus nearly all correlations are "statistically significant," even when 
I low. Since one would expect relationship as a matter of course in a reliability 

study, statistical significance is not the most useful criterion in this context. 

ERIC 



was no recoding (e.g.. grouping Strongly Agrees with Disagree and Disagrees 
with Strongly Disagree to have a dichotomous variable).^ 

'Of all the statistical measures that social scientists use for their research, 
the one that is most difficult to interpret is the sample correlation coefficient 
(Marascuilo & Serlin. 1988:87).' 

Reliability analysis adds another level of difficulty to the one identified by 
Marascuilo and Serlin. Correlation coefficients measure pattems of association 
rather than absolute correspondence. While this violation of the assumptions of 
con-elation analysis consistently lead to the attenuation of the correlation 
measure, violations of the conceptual underpinnings of reliability testing may 
underestimate or overestimate the degree of association.^ 

Apart from assumption violations, correlations may mis-state the 
relationship between test and retest in one primary way: Suppose all 
respondents record a comparably higher score on the retest than on the first 
administration. The resulting correlation coefficient may be nearly perfect, yet no 
one respondent answered the same question the same way both times. In order 
to rule out this phenomenon, we performed percent-agreement and absolute 
value-change (difference score) calculations on our data, checking for the 
absolute degree and direction of item-value agreement between test and retest. 
The results display no apparent patterns of agreement, suggesting that no such 

3. We did experiment with recoding for some item sets when it seemed to make 
sense to group responses (such as just mentioned). While this sometires led to 
an individual item achieving a higher coefficient, in every case the ove.all 
average correlation for a set of items was lower, as would be expected from the 
overall reduction in variance. 

4. For an excellent and more detailed treatment of this problem in social «?cience 
research, see Weissberg and Joslyn, 1977. 
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phenomena confound our analyses. Since no pattern could be discerned, we do 
not report these results. 

in this light, higher congelations can be interpreted to say that respondents 
strongly agreeing with an item statement at the time of initial survey tended to 
agree or strongly agree when asked again 40 to 70 days later. Likewise, those 
strongly disagreeing also tended to remain consistent on the higher reliability 
items. Lower correlation items display few, conflicting, or no such consistent 
patterns of response. 

Appendix A contains the instrument with the retest coefficients typed along 
side of the items. The results reported below follow the order of the 
questionnaire, their sequence in the survey instrument having bepn selected so 
as attract respondent attention (rather than in an order that reflects the 
conceptual model on which the instrument was built.. 

Results 

Each section begins with a brief rationale for Its inclusion. Then we point 
out highlights. 

Section 1 . On the Work Environment 

Social-psychologists have recognized the important role that the 
environment plays In how people view the world of wori<. More specifically, the 
perceptions that individuals have of their environment can influence their 
behaviors. This set of questions is aimed at understanding how faculty perceive 
various aspects of their wori< environment. 
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In general, respondents' beliefs about the work environment remained 
constant overtime. Items concerning changes in the faculty member's discipline 
(1 .b and 1 .h) and support for teaching and scholarship (1 .d and 1.e) tended to be 
more weakly correlated. One item (1 .\)"being encouraged by the institution to 
work for the collective good of the department-was a low rg « .26. Faculty may 
be perceiving different messages at different points in time. Another item (1 .s)- 
the effects of teaching underprepared students on my teaching-yftas even lower 
(rg « .23). In our interviews, faculty often seemed to view "underprepared" as a 
code-word for "minority student." Faculty may not wish to admit that they do not 
want to teach minority students, even on a confidential questionnaire. How they 
will respond to such a question at different points in time understandably will 
vary. Maybe this issue is such a sensitive one that faculty equivocation is 
unavoidable (at least currently). 

Section 2. Self-efficacy 

Theory and some research (but not on college and university faculty) 
assert that people selectively engage in activities in which they believe their 
performance makes a difference, that what they do influences the outcomes. 
Said another way, when faculty believe that what they do matters, they are 
motivated to act. This set of questions is designed to estimate a faculty 
member's self-efficacy with regard to impact on student learning and organization 
decisions that can effect the context in which they teach. 

In the main, the correlations J oerceptual items in this group are 
appreciably lower than those for belief items. How much I am able to affect 
outcomes that matter to me (e.g., item 2.1, securing resources to maintain 
ongoing programs I consider important) has a test-retest correlation of oniy r^ 
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S.33. (See the discussion section for an analysis of the overall differences in 
reliabilities between behavior, beliefs, and perceptions.) 

Section 3. Teaching behaviors 

The teaching process takes many shapes and forms. This section is 
aimed at determining the types of activities that faculty utilize in their teaching. 
The activities listed in the questionnaire are those that the literature say effective 
teachers use. 

Overall, these are moderate to high con-elations, from rg - .44 to rg « .73. 
They report what faculty say they do when they are teaching. 

Section 4. Scholarly Activities 

Perhaps the least studied activity in which faculty engage is their 
scholarship role. "Scholarly" research is that undertaken with no intention of 
publishing a book or article but for the benefit of the individual faculty member. 
This type of scholarship can also be considered "self-improvement." Since a 
published product is not the outcome of this type of research, insights gained by 
faculty members through this type of inquiry tend to make their way into the 
classroom through a revised reading list for a course, a modified lecture, a 
different focus for Zi discussion session, and the like. 

This set has moderate correlations. The average coefficient is .66. They 
are behaviors-how many times I did specific kinds of things. The high 
correlation is intuitively sensible-behaviors are much more readily quantified 
than feelings or perceptions, and therefore more likely to be reproduced 
accurately. 




Section 5. Research 

In contrast to scholarship, research is the activity in which faculty engage 
with the intention that an actual product will result (e.g., an article, a book). 
Myriad factors influence faculty research productivity. These include teaching 
loads, financial support, institutional reward stmctures, personal preferences, and 
believed competence. 

This set is also behaviors-how many times the respondent published, 
made conference presentations, etc. -and all but one have high coefficients. 
The exception" Editing the procee<Sngs of a professional meeting-^2& a low rg « 
.20. We have no explanation for this unsatisfactory reliability. 

Section 6. Campus Service 

This component asked faculty how often they engage in certain campus 
sen/ice activities (e.g.. committee work). Like the area of scholarship, there has 
been very little work done in this domain even though it is an acknowledged 
faculty responsibility. 

As with "Scholarly Activities." reporting direct behaviors produces 
respectable correlation coefficients. They range from ■ .56 to rg » .79. 

Section 7. Beliefs about instnjction 

The beliefs and assumptions faculty make about the teaching-learning 
process influence virtually every aspect of the process: choosing texts/readings, 
class stnjcture/format, style of lecturing and leading discussions, assignments, 
and so on. Such beliefs may also guide administrative decisions about academic 
issues. 



Here there is more variation, from high correlations (fg's » .78 and .77) to 
rg » .22 {assisting students who demonstrate an interest in learning). The last 
dumbfounds us. One would think every faculty member would want to work with 
students who want to learn. The typical faculty complaint is that they have too 
many students who show no interest. There must be two or more different ways 
faculty interpreted this item. Maybe faculty feel they do not need to be concerned 
about those students who are already interested but they are concerned about 
those who show no interest. 

8. Demographics 

This wide assortment of personal information and expressions about their 
careers were not retested. As documented earlier, faculty accurately report 
personal information about themselves. One piece of internal evidence is that 
Question cc, an open ended question that asked "how many of your professional 
writings have been published or accepted for publication in the last two years?" 
correlates 0.78 with question 5k (in another section of the questionnaire) that 
asked for similar information, but in a slightly different format. That item asked on 
a scale from "never," "1-2 times," "3-4 times," "5-10 times," "more than 10 times" 
how frequently you have "published scholarly articles" during the prior two years. 

9. Credence to Feedback 

While it is generally understood that receiving feedback on one's 
performance is critical to improvement, it is not the case that feedback from 
different sources is given the same amount of credence. Faculty consciously 
choose to heed feedback from some sources and not from others. 
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This section identifies which sources of feedbaci< faculty give the most 
credence. These items ask faculty to mal<e assessments of how they rate the 
importance of the opinions of others who assess their performance. As with 
other non-behavio: items, the con-elat'ons are lower, but acceptable, the 
exception being item g.b-a colleague's evaluation of my teaching (rg - .13). 
Apparently, collegial evaluations vary dramatically as an influence on faculty over 
even the short term. This is perhaps unsurprising given the increasingly 
competitive, externally-oriented nature of faculty life. 

1 0a. Beliefs about student's - Expectations 

Faculty hold many beliefs about students. These beliefs are often played 
out in various forms. One form is expectations. Expectations faculty hold with 
regard to students can influence faculty behavior in the classroom. This section 
poses the basic question: "What is it that faculty generally expect of students?" 

These are modest coefficients-neither extremely high nor unusually low. 
They range from rg - .23 (item 10.a.8) to rg - .58 (item 1 0.a.3). We are 
surprised that faculty beliefs about students and the relationship of students' 
learning styles to their courses are not more stable than they proved to be. 

1 0b. Assumptions about Classroom Learning Conditions 

The case for this section stands on the same grounds as section 10b 

above. 

These coefficients are about the same as those for the beliefs about 
students-average, although the range is greater. The lowest con-elation was 
about establishing conditions that let students discover new concepts or 
principles (item lO.b.5; rg » .33). 

o 
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Section 1 1 . Characteristics of Valued Faculty Members 

Faculty, like other professionals, have a sense of their own skills, beliefs, 
and personality characteristics. They are able to assess their strong points and 
weak points. That is. they are able to assess their own level of competence on a 
number of their job requirements. 

They are also able to look at those with whom they work and discern 
which individuals are more highly regarded by the organization. There are 
organizational prototypes of the valued faculty member, people who are an 
embodiment of the institutional norms. 

This set of questions asks faculty member to consider the valued faculty 
member on their campuses and assess how characteristic various skills, beliefs, 
and personality traits are of such an individual. The respondents are also- asked 
how they personally "measure up" to this ideal faculty member. Last, faculty are 
asked to report how difficult the specific skill areas are for them. 

Section 1 1 has 70 items. They are divided on two dimensions, the first 
being three major groups of 10 items each. This first cut divides faculty skills 
(e.g., teaching, obtaining grants, etc.) faculty beliefs/attitudes/values (e.g.. hard 
work is virtuous), and faculty oersonality characteristics (e.g., ambitious, 
competitive). 

The second dimension addresses the complexity of perspective each 
faculty member holds. Thus, each respondent was asked to answer some or all 
of the 30 items described above from three different perspectives: how 
characteristic such a trait is of a valued faculty member on the respondent's 
campus; how they would rate themselves on the trait; and (for the skill Wems only) 
how difficult they themselves found the particular skill to perform. 
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1 1 -I. The Valued Faculty Member 

Coefficients for skills were modest to high {obtains grants, item 1 1 .l.a.3 
has fg m .86). Beliefs/attitudes/values were also high (respects others , item 
1 1 .l.b.7 has rg - .88), but beiieves in the virtue of hard work (item 1 1 .l.b.3) has a 
correlation of rg ■ .41 . The coefficients for personality characteristics were 
slightly lower. 

11-11. Self-competence 

Self-comnetence is a view of oneself as able to succeed at tasks and in 
roles that affect the goals one has. The coefficients lor the skills faculty say they 
possess are reasonably high. For example, "publishes" (item 1 1 .ll.a.5) has » 
.81 . However, their own beliefs/attitudes/values are somewhat more variable. 
Believes in the virtue of hard work is lower (item 1 1 .ll.b.3; rg » .41 ) and so is 
respects others (item 1 1 .ll.b.7; ■ .22). We do not know why. Coefficients for 
personality characteristics are adequate but not as high as anticipated. 

11-111. Difficulty of Competencies 

These are generally high. The average is rg » .58. Faculty tend to have a 
clear and consistent awareness of their areas of weakness or challenge. 

1 2. Assessment of Administrators 

This section asks the respondent to consider and then rate her/his 
immediate administrator and the next higher level administrator along various 
dimensions that are associated with effective administration and management. 
The set of questions is designed to elicit faculty responses about the quality of 
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administrative leadership on their campuses as a key environmental factor that 
could affected their behavior. 

We either overlooked this set of five questions or lost the responses. We 
do not have retest data. While we regret this omission, these data did not prove 
valuable. Faculty did not differentiate between the different characteristics of 
their administrators. They either liked them or the opposite. There was but a 
single factor and it did not relate to outcome variables. 

1 3a. Percent Effort Given to the Academic Roles 

How faculty allocate their work effort is a reflection of not only their 
personal interests and desires but also of their understanding of their Institution's 
reward structure. To the extent there is a discrepancy between the two, tension 
may exist for faculty with regard to what they may prefer to do and how they 
actually allocate their time. 

The average for this set is » .77-the highest of the item-set average 
con-elations. They are reports of behaviors and have been important outcome 
variables for us in the analyses we have made. 

Our research has used only column "I," the gross breakdown of time 
between teaching, scholarship, research, and service. We know from the 
inaccurate and out-of-range responses of column "II" (the finer distinctions of 
time within categories like "teaching") that respondents became confused by the 
instructions. Consequently, we have not used these data. 
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1 3b. Perceptions of the Environment and Personal Preference 

The first of these is an investigation of institutional signals faculty have 
analyzed and judged. Of all perceptual items, these are clearly the most reliable. 
Apparently faculty hold a consistent interpretation of what the administration 
wants when It comes to their allocation of effort to the various roles. 

The personal preference for roles (the other half of I3b) reflects faculty 
interest in engaging in different kinds of activities. These high coefficients show 
that faculty preferences are highly consistent, at least in the short run. How 
respondents wanted to allocated their work effort yesterday is generally how they 
want to do so today. 

Section 14. Metaphors 

This section called for atypical responses, one not amenable to reliability 
analysis. Hence no retest was done on this section. 

Summan/ & Discussion 

Correlations range from highs in the neighborhood of r«.95 to lows of 
r».13. with percent agreement showing comparable variations. All correlations 
were positive. 

To the degree that there is a pattern in the coefficients between sections 
of the instrument, items that call for behaviors (classroom teaching activities, 
publications) are the most reliable. Beliefs about ongoing matters (goals for 
students, self competencies) are next. Coefficients for items where the 
respondents pass judgement on their ability to influence outcomes either for 
Students or for themselves, or whether the conditions of work are good or bad. 
are lowest. This is the domain that touches on faculty work and career 
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satisfaction, a point we return to in lool(ing at the implications of these findings. 
I (There were some anomalous results, some attributable to ambiguous wording of 

the survey question, but others still mystifying as we pointed out above.^) 

Certain Faculty at Work questionnaire items conform to items asked on 
I prior national surveys, while others are associated but not identically worded. 

. For example, faculty were asked to agree strongly -> disagree strongly with the 

■ statement "the collegial resources (faculty to contribute to my class, persons with 

■ whom I can discuss appropriate topics) available at my institution help enrich my 
teaching' This item paraphrases a question regarding the intellectual life of the 

I faculty person's unit that is present on most of the national faculty surveys. Our 

test-retest coefficient of r«.64 is neither extraordinarily low nor particularly high. 
I suggesting that the reliability of such data may not be as high as previously 

I assumed. A similar example is "My units colleagues know my specialty well 

enough to assist and critically review my scholarly work" with r».52 

■ Measures such as self-efficacy and self-competence are highly contextual. 

■ A person's assessment of how the world is treating her or him changes as the 
work climate fluctuates even from day to day. A respondent can feel positive (I 

I influenced the decision to hire Jones rather than Smith) and competent (my 

manuscript was accepted for publication) one week, but a month later self 
I assessment changes when respondents' colleagues did not approve her or his 

■ new course and/or a paper proposal was rejected. The reverse process is also 
possible. It is not surprising, then, that faculties' views of their ability to influence 

I outcomes for others and themselves may change from day to day as they 

experience day to day successes and failures, victories and defeats. 

I 5. There are a few items where the low correlation coefficient simply is not 

explainable. There must be a real flaw in the wording we did not catch. 
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At the same time, we point out that the high reliabilities achieved by our 
outcome variables (e.g., effort given to the different faculty roles) provide 
confidence in the research we have presented and published.^ In addition, our 
research analyses more often than not use collections of items (that is, factors) 
rather than indiv'dual items as predictors. The Cronbach alphas for our factors 
have been consistently high«.7, .8, and higher. 

Turning to the relationship of our instrument to those used in other national 
faculty surveys, none has ever reported test-retest reliabMities. (See Bentley & 
Blackburn (1991 ) for a report on the 15 national faculty surveys.) Their technical 
reports are silent on the matter. One assumes that they were never conducted. 
Consequently, there is nothing with which to compare our findings. The most 
reasonable assumption is that theirs would be much like ours, at best. We tend 
to believe ours are more likely to be reliable than the other efforts because of the 
pretesting we did. Also, our questionnaire language was that given to us by 
faculty during our interviews with them. We spoke to them in their vernacular/ 

Implications 

Questions regarding faculty satisfaction tend to have policy implications. 
Unsatisfied workers are expected to underperform and so changes are called for. 



6. A list of research conference papers and articles are in Appendix B. 

7. Of course it may be that using faculty argot-Zcnows how to work the system 
was an item characterizing the valued faculty member-introduced fuzziness that 
led to lower test retest reliability correlations for certain items. However, we 
believe that the overall effect on using faculty terms on the survey's reliability was 
positive. 



Yet it is precisely these kinds of items that have low retest reliability and whose 
responses fluctuate the most from day to day.® 

Ernest Boyer (1987:xviii), President of the Camegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, concludes from his 1984 faculty survey that faculty 
loyalty to and support for their institution has decl'r.ed. Should administrators 
initiate actions to strengthen these weaken ties on the basis of these 
questionnaire responses? 

Should administrators construct strategies to increase faculty morale 
since it was reported on the same survey to be lower today than five years ago 
(Clark, 1987:221)? 

Is faculty work life as miserable as Bowen and Schuster (1 986) claim?^ 
Will talented students not opt for a faculty career? What should be done about 
the future supply of faculty for the next generation of academics? Should the 
govemment underwrite Ph.D. training, as Bowen and Schuster recommend (pp. 
274-281)? Answers to these questions based on prior faculty survey results may 
be questionable at best. 

What confidence should one have in the decisions that have been made 
regarding these issues? Right now the answer should be "uncertain." If the data 
dealt with behaviors, one can be more confident than if the information came 



8. A literature search tor research articles where faculty satisfaction was a 
dependent variable produced a host of articles. However, not a single one had 
retest reliability on their instruments. 

9. "We have concluded that the professoriate is imperiled. 

. . . an insidious deterioration of the quality of faculty life has taken place, (page 
268)" 



from questions that depended upon respondent beliefs and/or perceptions of the 
world about them, their span of control, and what their quality of life is. 

The highly contextual, and thus rapidly changing, nature of faculty 
response to the NCRIPTAL survey Instrument has strong implications for both 
the field of faculty development research and the use of data from this and other 
such national surveys. In particular predictive models of faculty behavior may be 
at risk, since a high r-squared value obtained from an unreliable predictor 
variable is in fact spurious. In the absence of concrete data on reliability, 
researchers must be extremely careful to select only those types of variables that 
have been shown to tend toward .eliability; othen/vise they risk useless results. It 
is clear from the results of this inquiry that retest reliabilities should be a required 
component of any future survey research. 
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General Directions 

1. This survey is concerned with your teaching of umUrgradueues (even if you do not happen to be teaching 
undergraduates this term). Keep this in mind when you ait responding to questions about classes and 
instniction. 

2. Several questions deal with your immediate area cfwork. In many instimtions that will be a department; in 
othen it can be a division; in still othen it could be a center or other organization. Because of the diverse 
possibilities, we have used the term unit as a generic term for all the organizational labels that exist Simply 
read in your own situation when you see the word unit 

3. The terms teaching, scholarship, research, and service have a range of definitions. For the purpose of this 
survey, please use these: 

Teaching: Class preparation, scheduled classroom and laboratory instruction, grading, woricing with 
students in your office. 

Research: Activity that leads to a concrete product (an article, report, monograph, book, grant proposal . 
software development). 

Scholarship: Professional growth— enhancing your knowledge or skill in ways which may not necessar:ly 
result in a concrete product Oibrary work, reading, exploratory inquiries, computer use). 

Service: Work in college/university meetings, community activities, professional associaiion 
involvements. 

4. We have tried to design the questionnaire so the greatest number of individuals can respond. Some questions, 
however, may be inappropriate for your own situation. Answer all Uie questions as well as you can. 

5. You'll enjoy the questions more if you take each at its most obvious intention and avoid making subtle (even 
when valid) distinctions. 
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Response Instructions 

Most of the questions below can be answered by simply filling in the circle ( 
sppropriaiB response. 

It does not oiaoer what type of pen or pencil you use. 

If you change your mind or mark the wrong space, cross it out )||( and rui in the space you wish. 



which identifies what you consider the most 



1. Below are several statements about the environment in 
which you wQifc. They can affea your ability to do what is 
expected anM achieve your goals. For each statement, 
indicate the degree of truthfulness it has for you by filling in 
the appropriate cireio. 



Non- 
parametric 
r 

.77 a 



V«y high dtgn* of 
GomUy tni* 



Cflwnily noi niM- 
Litito or no truth 



.62 



.26 



a. My institution's goals for students tend 
to be more oriented toward careen and 
professionalism than toward the liberal 
arts. O®®0 

.56 b. As a result of changes in my discipline 
in the past decade. I have had to make 
significant changes in my teaching 

O0®0 

.55 c. The most highly rewarded faculty 
merobeis at my institution are those 
oriented primarily toward their 
professional accomplishmenL 0000 

.41 d. The support services for teaching Oab 
facilities, computers, libraries, clerical 
assistance, audio*visual aids, student 
assistmce, etc.) help me teach what 
and how I would like. 0000 

.51 e. The support services available at my 
institution for my scholanhip help me 
conduct the kind of inquiry I desire. O 0 0 0 

.65 f. The coUegial resources (faculty to 
contribute to my class, persons with 
whom I can discuss appropriate topics) 
available at my institution help enrich 
myteaching. 0000 

•68 g. There is a high degree of agreement 
among my unit's colleagues about the 
content of our curriculum. 0000 

h. As a result of changes m my discipline 
in the past decade, I have had to make 
significant changes in the content of 
my courses. 0000 

i. I am encouraged by my institution to 
work for the collective good of my 
unit 0000 

(coniinumd in ntxt column) 



(continued from previous column) 



NON. 
PARAMnRIC 

r 



Very high degree of truth 
Generally mie- 



GcneiallynotinM- 
Liale or no truth — 



.67 j. I feel pressure from my colleagues to 
teach in a particular way. 

.63 k. I feel pressure ftom my institution to 
grade in a particular way. 

.62 i. A class with a wide range of student 
abilities is most difficult for me to 
teach. 

.74 m. Faculty can trust the administration 
to act in good faith for the betterment 
of the institution. 

.60 n. Faculty can trust established faculty 
groupt (e.g., governance committees) 
to act in good faith for the betterment 
of the instiiutwn. 

.70 



©000 

O000 



O00 0 



O000 



O000 



>. The fiaculty in my unit are more 
committed to the teaching of their 
discipline than they are to adding to 
their discipline's knowledge base. © 0 0 3 

.83 p- The faculty in this instituUon are 
more committed to teaching than 
they are to doing research in their 
disciplinary domain. © ® ® ^ 

.49 q. My unit's colleagues know my 

specialty well enough to assist and 

critically review my scholariy work. ©000 

.61 r. A class composed primarily of 

underprepared suidents negatively 

affects my teaching. 0 0 T; 0 

.48 s. Some units on this campus receive 
more than a fair share when it comes 
to the central administration's 
allocation of resources. 

.56 L An ineffective/unproductive col- 
league at my insutution can be 
changed into a contributing member 
of this organization. 
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2. A Caculty member's activiiiei may influence what happens 
to others as well as ID herself or himseif. Below are some 
outcomes that depend to varying degrees on yow effoits. 
Fill in the ciicle that best co ri wp onds to how much influence 
you think you have on each of the foUowtng. 



NON- 
PAJUMFTWC 

r 

.50 



Subttniial influence 

Some influence 

Minar influence' 



Really no influence atiU— | 
a. Student learning. 0(2)00 



.61 


b. 


Departmental curriculum committee 




.60 


c. 


Having something you have written 
accented for nublication. 


(T)(5)(7)(7) 

S-/ N-/ \^ \m/ 


i8 


d. 


Student career vhievcinextts. 


O0®0 


.71 


e. 


The salary increase you will receive 
next year. 


0000 


.49 


f. 


The next chair of your unit 


0000 


.61 


g- 


Establishing student admission 
requirements* 


0000 


.51 


h. 


Obtaining money for travel to profes- 
sional association meetings (beyond 
standard institutional alkxations). 


©0©© 


.48 


i. 


The personal interests you wish to 
pursue* 


O000 


.48 


j. 


Setting requirements for graduation. 


0000 


.77 


k. 


The next faculty member hired in your 
unit 


0000 


.33 


I. 


Securing resources to maintain ongoing 
programs that you consider important 


0000 


.36 


m. 


Establishing criteria for annual review 
of faculty memben. 


0000 



(ecmtUmmi from pwkms cotmm} 



Very often 

Often- ' 



NON- 
FAaAMsnuc 
f 



Occasionilly — > 
Seldom — 
Rarely 



3. Consider a basic introductory course you teach on a regular 
basis. Fill in the response which contsponds to how 
frequently you do each of the following. 

Very ofien — * 
Often 



Occasionally — t 
Seldom 1 \ 



.60 



.46 



.43 



Rarely 

a. Require use ofa writing style 
manual* proper lab report fomiat, 
etc. 

b. Develop new course or lab materials 
(e.g.« self-instruction package, 
original experiment). 

c. Supervise independent study 
programs* 

(continmd in next cotumn) 



I 



O®®00 



.47 d. Require annotttod bibliographies 
or documented laboratory reports 
for ymr students* courae work. O 0 € ^ 

.73 e. Design reaeareh internship experi- 
ences for your students. 00000 

.76 Critically review the rough draft of 
the students* major papen or 
reports. 00000 

.65 g* Have students conduaon-Une 

searches for their research projects.O 0 0 0 0 

^67 h. Require a research paper as pan of 

yourclass. 00000 

.41 i* Supervise tutorials, 00000 



4. FiU in the circle that most closely indicates how often you 
have done the following during the last year. 

More thai 10 times 

3*10 limes 



34 times' 
1*2 times — 
Never 



.73 a. Attended a visiting lecturer's i ^ 

presentation on campus- O 0 0 3 X 

.44 b. Presented your ongoing work on 

campus. 0000 X 

.51 c. Served as a guest on a local radio or 

television station* O000 0 

.67 d. Attended a campus seminar where a 
colleague was presenting her or his 
work. O0000 

.71 e. Had informal conversations about 
research with colleagues at profes- 
sional meetings. 0 0 0 O X 

.74 f. Auended a campus workshop on 

leaching. O 0 0 0 X 

.77 g. Had telephone conversations with 
colleagues to discuss your scholarly 
acuviiies. 0000 X 

.72 h. Gone off<ampus to attend a 

meeting on the teaching of your 

discipline- 0 0 G G 0 



ERLC 



5. FUl in the circle that most clotely iiidiceies how frequently 
you have done each of the fc Uowing during the prior two 
yean. 



PAR^METIUC 

r 



Mora thai lOtmws 

3-4tiin« 

l-2tiniai 

Nam 



.91 a. Submitted an anide for publication 
in an academic or professional 
joumal 

.81 b. Made a pieaeataiioa at a profes- 
sional coflffe r Bnce.. 

.63 c. Written for the popular press. 

.78 d. Published chapten in a book. 

.8 1 e. Reviewed anicies for a professional 
joumaL 

.61 f. Organized a professional meeting. 

.20 g. Edited the proceedings of a profes- 
sional meeting. 

.90 h. Submitted a research proposal to a 
governmental or private agency. 

.64 i. Written a research report for an 

agency, institution, or other group. 

.70 j. Served on an editorial board of a 
journal. 

■82 k. Published scholarly articles. 



©©©©© 
©©©©© 

o©©®® 

o®®©® 
o®®®® 

o®®®® 

0®®®® 

o®®®® 

o®®©® 
o®®®® 



6. Consider the past five academic years. Fill in the circle that 
indicates how many times you have done each of the follow- 
ing. 

More thsi 10 umet — i 

3-10 dmei 

3-4tiiiMi 



l-2tiiMS' 
Never 



.65 a. Team taught a class. 

.79 b. Participated in campus-wide 
committea dealing with major 
issues. 

.68 c. Chaired a campus or unit commit- 
tee. 

.58 d. Played a role in your unit's curricu- 
lum revision. 

.56 e. Conducted a study to help solve a 
unit probieffl. 



O®®®® 
0®®®® 

o®®®® 

0®®®® 

o®®®® 



7. Faculty implicitly or explicitly make some assumptions 
about teaching'leaniing prcxsaea. Use the scale below to 
fill in the blank in the sen:<«nce "As a teacher, I am 
with . . ." 



NON- 
PAaAMETMC 

r 



Vtr> Nthly concerned — . 
Motetiely concerned — < 
Somewhtt conccmed — 
SUfhdy or not conccmedi 



As a teacher. I am 
with: 



I ! 



.78 a. nawmitting Cacts, principles, and I 

ttaeoiiea of my discipline. O®00 

J8 b. he]|ring students to improve and make 

the moat of their roles in society. 0000 

^8 c demoosnatin; an intellecual, artistic. 

or scientific process. 0 ® 0 3 

.48 d. encouraging smdeius' overall personal 

dcvelopmem. 0 0 0 X 

.77 e. enhancing students' abilities to reason 
and communicate their thoughts. 

.22 f. assisting students who dennonstzate an 

interest in learning. -s/ 

22 g. having students advance their socio- 
economic status. 0 0 0 2 



0rr^ T 



8. The following quescions are about your back^^und. Fill m 
the appiophaie circle or write the response in the appropri- 
ate blanks* (If you have a joint appoinimeni, answer from ihc 
perspective of the academic unit that is most imporunt lo 
you.) 

a* List the highest academic degree you have earned, ihe 
institution granting it, and the year in which it was 
obtained 



Degree. 



Institution 



Year 



b. In what unit (e.g., natural sciences, history) is your 
principal teaching appointment? 



c. What is your area of specialization (e.g., sociology, 
chemistry)? 



d. How many colleagues do you have on 
campus who either can teach your courses 
if you need to be elsewhere or can give a 
constructive critique of your scholarly work? 



c 



(cominutd from prtvioma pagt) 

e. How many yean have you been at 

this insdiution (no( including this year)? 

(total yean) 

As a faculty member (yean) 

Asanidministiiior (yean) 

f. Are yott currently appointed to an administrative 
positioa? 

0Yes 0No (If no, skip to letter h.) 

g. If yes, what percentage of your time does 

dus administrative appoi ntm ent represent? % 

h. How many yean have you been at 

other coUegjcs and universities? (uxal yean) 

As a faculty member (yean) 

As an adminisiraur (yean) 

i. What is your gender? 
0 Female 0 Male 

j. In what y«ar were you bom? 19 

k. What is your present rank? (Fill in one only.) 

0 Instructor 0 Lecturer 

0 Assistant Professor 0 There are no ranks at 
0 Associate Professor my institution. 

0 Professor 0 Other 

1. How many yean have you hekl your 

current rank (not including this year)? (yean) 

m. What kind of appointment do you now hold? (Fill in 
one only.) 

0 Regular widi tenure 0 Visiting I 

0 Regular widKXit tenure 0 Other 
0 Yearly term appoinunent 

n. If not tenured, are you in a tenure track position? 
(Leave blank if tenured.) 

©Yes ©No 

o. How fair is your salary in comparison with that of I 
your peen at your institution? 

0 More than I deserve 

0 About as much as I deserve j 

0 Somewhat less than I deserve j 

0 Much less than I deserve 

01 don't know. ! 
01don'tcare. | 

p. How does your salary compare with those of your | 
colleagues at peer instiuitions? 

0 Appreciably higher | 
0 Somewhat higher 
0 About die same 
0 Somewhat tower 

0 Appiedably tower j 

01 don't know. 

01 don't care. r%, 
(contytimd in not coltunn) 



(eemifmd from pwiotu eolmm) 

q. What percentage of your raise 

for this year was based on merit? % 

(E.g., if die instiution's salary ivogram called for an 
average or total raise of 6%, and 4% of this was 
"acioss-the-boarl" you would enter "2%.'0 

r. Into approximately how many dollara 

does diM percent merit raise translate? S 

s. Youriace or ethnic group is: 

0 WhiM/Caucanan 

0 Black/NegnVACto-Amaican 

0 Native American/American Indian 

0 Mexican American/Chicano 

0PuenoRican 

0Hispank: 

0Onental 

0Olber Asian 

0Other 

L Comparing yourself widi other academic persons of 
your age vid qualifications, how successful do you 
consider yourself in your career? 

0 Very successftU 
0 Fairly successful 
0 Fairly unsuccessful 
0 Very unsuccessful 

u. In general, how do you feel about this institution? 

0 It is a very good place for me. 
0 It is a fairly good place for me. 
0 It is not Uie place for me. 

V. If you were to begin your career again, would you suU 
want to be a faculty member? 

0 Definitely yes 
0 Probably yes 
0 Probably no 
0 Definitely no 

w. Do your interests lie primarily in teaching or in 
research? 

0 Very heavily in research 
0 In both, but leaning toward research 
0 In both, but leaning toward teaching 
0 Very heavily in leaching 

X. In die past 12 monUis. did you (or your project) have 
research support from any of the sources listed below? 
Fill in •'yes" or "no" for each possible response. 







Yes 


No 


0) 


Institutional or depanmental funds 


0 


0 


(2) 


Federal agencies 


o 


0 


(3) 


State or local government agencies 


0 


0 


(4) 


Private foundations 


0 


© 


(5) 


Private indusuy 


0 


0 


(6) 


Other 


0 


© 



(cotUinmd on nMja page) 



(coMiitnadfrom prwiaa poft) 

y. How many external gram proposals 
have you submitted within the 
Uuttwoytan (best estimate)? 



z. 



How many exteniai fellowship 
appUcaiioas have you submitted 
within the ito mo yearj (best estimate)? 

aa. Over your career, how many 
extemal grant proposals have 
you submitted (best estimate)? 

bb. Over your career, how many 
exteniai fellowship applications 
have you submitted (best estimate)? 



cc How many of your professional writings 
have been published or accqxed for 
|wbUcationinthe&ur/Mio>«arj7 

dd. Over your career, how many articles 
have you published in academic 
or professional jounuds (best estimate)? _ 

ee. Over your carev, how many books or 
moM^raphs have you published or edited, 
alone or in collaboration (best estimaic)? _ 



91 Faculty receive feedback on their work in a variety of 
ways and from different people. Fill in the circle that best 
cofTtsponds with the degree of credence you give to each 
of thefolk)wing: 



A greit deal of credence - 



Non- 
parametric 
r 



A moderate amount of credence 
Some credence 



Liiila or no credence- 
Never received 



•S3 a. Your unit chair's evaluation of your 
leaching. 

.13 b. Your colleagues' (faculty memben 
in your unit) evaluation of your 
teaching. 

•SI c. Student responses on leaching 
evaluation forms. 

.S3 d. Your chair's or dean's comments on 
your scholarly activities. 

.68 e. Your colleagues' (faculty membere 
in your unit) comments on your 
scholariy work. 

.S6 f . Alunuii comments about the impact 
you had on them. 

•SO g. Your chair's or dean's comments on 
your service contributions to the 
institution. 



O0®0© 
00®©® 

00®0® 
O000® 

0000® 
00000 

0000® 



10. For each statement betow, All in the cude that best ex- 
presses your level of agreement 

Sironcly agree — 

Non- Tend \o agree > 

paramelric Tend to disagree 

r Snongiy disagree— I | 



a. 


/ ej^ci undergraduau sauleius will 
Bentrtilh: 


1 

! 1 

1 ! • 

1 ( 


.44 


(1) think for themselves. 


0000 


.53 


(2) share kleas and work coopera- 
tively. 


0000 


.58 


(3) seek to outperform one another. 


0000 


.54 


(4) lean only what is required. 


0000 


.41 


(S) lack inieiest in the subjea matter. 


0000 


J3 


'JS) fed overwhelmed by my course 
lequiiBnients. 


0000 


.46 


(7) need firequeni feedback on their 
performance. 


0 0 0 0 


.23 


(8) be appropriately challenged by my 
course requirements. 


^ 


.53 


(9) work on their own. 


000 X 



Sopitfly igree^ 

Tend lo agree 

Tend tt> ditigree -n 
S trongly disagree ^ | 



b. I assume undergraduoies learn best 
when: 

.44 (1) course content is detennined by 
the teacher. 

.46 (2) pace is set for the group by the 
teacher. 

.39 (3) course content is perceived to have 
immediate relevance to the 
students' lives. 

.52 (4) course content is determined 

cooperatively by students and the 
teacher. 

J3 (5) conditions are established that let 
students discover new concepts or 
principles. 

.38 (6) competition among students is 
fostered. 

.41 (7) students progress at their own 



O 

^ >i a' 



000 



r ^ 



6 R.: 



11. Bdow lie sett of woftb and pIttisesUwfKuliy have used u> describe the vd The first 

set hu to do with skiUs md abilttiei of these faculty memben. The second set consists of values and aniiudes ascribed to these 
people. The third set contains personaUtychanKlehstics respected faculty memben sit saultt>poss^ 

Fust, fUl in the dicle in column I that best reprnents the extent to which the members 
you believe aie valued on your campus. Then, in column II, indicate how chancteristic the skills, the beliefs/attitudeVvalues. 
and the peraooniity chaiacieristics aie of you. Last, in column HI. for the skills only. flU in the circle coiresponding to how 
difficult each is for yott. (Go across the sheet for each item.) 

U 

Characteristic of you 



I 

Cbaractcrlstk of valued faculty 



m 

DifTkulty for 



you 



NoN- 

PARAMETIUC 

r 

.48 
.49 



.86 
2i 
.78 
.41 
.51 



Hi|hly dunctviMie 
Soimwhat iunctBrittie^ 
Stifhity 
NocattO 



a. Skilla 



1 



(1) 
(2) 



(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 



Teaches effectively 
Keept abreast of 
developments in the 
discipline 
Obtains [pints 
CommunicatBS well 
Publishes 
Isofsanized 
Works skillfully with 
studena 



.45 


(8) 


Responds to requesu 


52 


(9) 


Is an excellent lecturer 


.49 


(10) 


Knows how 10 work 






the system 




b. Bclielk/Atdtudcs^alucs 


.67 


(1) 


Is highly committed to 






teaching 


.66 


(2) 


Is concerned about 






studena 


.41 


(3) 


Believes in the virtue 






ofhard woric 


.80 


(4) 


Is highly committed to 






research 


.61 


(5) 


Hokls high standards 


.53 


(6) 


Has integrity 


.88 


(7) 


Respects odiers 


.51 


(8) 


Is dedicated to the 






liberal arts 


.60 


(9) 


Is a team player 


.58 


(10) 


Is devoted 10 the 






institutkm 



c, Penooality 





Characteristics 


.64 


(1) 


Is supportive 


.65 


(2) 


Is understanding 


.53 


(3) 


Is open 


.34 


(4) 


Is candid 


.58 


(5) 


Hu a sense of humor 


.54 


(6) 


Is personable 


.46 


(7) 


Is dedicated 


.66 


(8) 


b ambitious 


.70 


(9) 


Is competitive 


.53 


(10) 


Isperseverant 



O0®0 
O®0© 

O®®0 
0000 
0000 

0000 
0000 



O000 

O000 

0000 

O000 

0000 
O000 
O000 
O000 

0000 

0000 

O000 



O000 

000® 

0000 
000® 
000© 
000© 
O®®® 
O000 
00®® 
000© 



Hishly 
Sonwwhat dur^cMriMic 
SUshtly 
NotatiU 

NoN-PAaAMinuc 

J2 



■1 



.34 
.78 
.51 
.81 
.71 

.76 
.28 
i8 

.66 



.43 

.49 

.41 

.73 
.48 
.43 
.22 

.64 
.73 

.58 



56 
.59 
.35 
.59 
.52 
.40 
.48 
.55 
.44 
.62 



O000 



000® 
0000 
0000 

0000 
O000 

0000 
000® 
0000 

0000 



0000 

O00® 

000® 

O00® 
O00® 
®®0© 
®®®® 

®®®® 
®®®® 

O®0® 



000® 
G®®0 



®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®® 
o®®® 
®®®® 

O®0® 



VvydifficuU 
Difficult' 



Of ivmit difficulty -| 
Not v«ry difficult 1 I 



NON-rAaAMETMC 

r 

J7 



o®®® 



.48 
Jl 
.48 


O0®® 

o®®® 

O®0® 


.68 


O®®0 

^ /O, 


.54 


w O O 


.58 
J8 
.68 


0®®® 

O®®® 


.67 


O®®® 
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1 2. Most faculty memben have an idea of what an effective administnior is like. Rate both your immediate administrator (e.g.. chair/ 
director, divtaion head) and the next higher level individual (e.g., dean, academic vice president/pfovoit) on each of the following 
attributes that can affect your woric Fill in (he circle that most cloaely conesponds to your overall level of saiisfKtion. 



lamtdiatc 
Administrator 



V«v mitfaciery - 
SofiMwhM Mtiifaciary 
SoiiMwhtt diiMdsfaciory 
Vtry diMiiiifaeiory 



AdmfaUatralivc sklDa (Uiose things the administrator does to 
make the Ofganoaikja functkm; e.g.. communicate with faculty, 
studenta, alumni; reach and cany through on decisions) 0000 

Valvea (the oon values he or she holds about what is important 

bi acaderaia. and how to best achieve these goals for students and 

faculty memben) 0000 

ProfeaalaMllaB (the integrity widi which he or she conducts 
buaineaa; her or hia knowledge of and commitment to the institu- 
tian:dedicaikM to die role of being an effective adminismior) 0000 

ExptriaMi/Backgroiiad (knowledge of faculty Ufe; prepara- 
tion, fonnal and infonnal, as an administrator, educational 
credentials; ability to fiiinil special requirements such as fundrais- 
«n«) ©000 

Peraoaality (those aspects of her or his demeanor that make it 

moieor less easy to work with her or him) 0000 



Next Higher Level 
Administrator 



Vtiy sMisfaciory ~ 
Som«whM Mtiifictiory 
SomewhM dimdsfactory 
V«y diiMiisfaciory 



O000 

©000 

O®00 

000 0 

©000 



NON- 
PARAMFT1UC 

r 



13. During the cum/a term, how much time are you giving to teaching, scholarship^professional growth, research, and service in 
a typical week? (Teaching is die time spent preparing for leaching, scheduled classroom and labontory instrrttion. grading. 
^"otkiag^i^^^aents. Scholarship/Fro/essional Growth is the time spent enhancing your knowledge or skill in ways which 
may not necessarily result in a concrete product— library work, reading, exploiatory inquiries, computer use. Research is the 
time spent in activities diat lead to a concrete product— article, report, monograph, book, gram proposal, software development. 
Service is the time spent in college/university meetings, community vUviiies, professional association involvements.) 

a. Divide your work-time over the four principle activities. First, complete column I by entering the percent of time you give 
to each. Then go to column 11 and partition the major activity types into (he sub<ategorie$ thai are shown. For example, 
if you had reported teaching as 60% in column I. your three parts in column II might be 20%. 30%. and 10%. 

NON- 

I PARAMTTIUC II 



.80 



.86 



Teaching 




.63 Scholarship/ 
Professional 
GrowUi 



Research 




r 

.71 
.63 
,25 



.71 

.45 



.% (in class, lab. etc.) 

.% (preparing for class, grading papers exams, etc.) 

.% (tutoring, in oiTice assistance, academic advising, etc.) 



% (funding from outside your institution) 
.% (other) 



.77 




.60 
.64 



.%(intemal: commiuees. administrative duties, counseling, etc.) 
.%(exteinal: professional organizations, civic projects, etc.) 



"ERIC 



(coniifiued om nco pcg«) 



e 



(if, 



(eeminmijrom prtnem pagt) 



13. b. Now complete the distribution two more times. First, indicate how you believe your institution wants you to sUocate your 

effoiL Then indicate how you would prefer to distribute your time to these foiff kinds of activi On all cases, be sure the 
percentage's local is 100.) 

NON- NON- 

pARAMmic My pcrccptkM of pajumbhuc My personal 

r IttStitvtioQal prcrcrcDct r preference 

Teaching .80 79 

Scholarship/ JS -68 

Profestionai Growth 

Research J3 83 

Service .61 -47 

Total 100% 100% 



c. In a typical calendar week, 
how many hours are you 

giving to the above activities? (hours). 

Compared to five years ago, is this: 
©More? 

0 About the same? 
0Less? 

d. For your classes this term, 

what is the largest enrollment? 

Smallest? 

Compared to five yean ago, is your average class size: 

O Larger? 

0 About the same? 

0Smallei? 

e. How many hours of student assistance 

do you get per week? (If none, enter 0.) 

Compared to five yean ago, is this: 
OMoe? 

0 About the same? 
0Less? 

f. How many houra of clerical assistance 

io you have per week? (If none, enter 0.) 

Compared to five yean ago. is this: 
©More? 

0 About the same? 
©Less? 

g. How many thesis or dissertation 
committees ate you currently chairing? 

Serving on? (If none, enter 0.) 

h. How many comprehensive exam/ 

orals committees did you chair last year? 

Serve on? (If none, enter 0.) 



14. While it is mipossible to capture the essence of a faculty 
career in a few words, sometimes a metaphor can come 
reasonably dose. Some faculty have found that what makes 
being a £Kulty member personally meaningful can be ex- 
pressed in a brief phrase or metaphor. 

Read the following phrases. First, fill in the circle which 
most doaely cocrMpoods with what makes being a faculty 
member ptrsMotiy meaningful for you. Nexu nu in the 
circle for the expression which is «xond closest for you. 
Last, flu in the circle for that which \» furthest removed from 
you. Mark only one per columo. 

The mo« nmovfld from me — 

Thi next cIomm to me 

The cIoM« 10 m« 

An unending love affair with ideas. X I 

The daily challenge of keeping student 
motivation high. 3 Z Z 

Having sudems become enthused with _ 
my sttbjecL 0 CD X' 

Being simultaneously a playwright, a ^ ^ 

director, and a leading actor. 0 d X 

The excitement of the unknown, the yet to ^ ^ _ 
be discoveied. 0 Z Z 

Facilitating the reaction between an idea ^ 
and a student 0 I T 

The challenge of retaining current ^ 
students and attracting new ones. X Z Z 

The cultivation of an apprenuce into a 
master. X 3^ l 

The cyclical rhythm of academic lite. 0 I Z 

An opportunity to help students make 
significant changes in their lives. X X T 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey. 



a. 
b. 

c. 

d. 

c. 

f. 

g- 

h. 
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Appendix C 



RKSKAHrH ITNTVFIISITV I 

Factor Namft* O'aire Items Eiyen Value 

1. ENVIRONMENT 

organizational resources for teaching and schooling l(d,e,0 Ea3.63 

trust KaJ.m.n) E»1.91 

faculty commitment to teaching l(o.p) E>1.68 

teaching diverse students l(l.r) E-1.07 

faculty development l(t) E»1.02 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 

faculty personnel decision-making influence 2(b,f.k.m) Eb3.93 

personal control of career 2(c.e,h.i) Eb1.41 

student admission decision-making influence 2(gJ) Esl.25 

3. TEACHING 

versatile teaching(multiple teaching/classroom 3(a-i) E»4.05 
techniques) 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

engaged in campus and school communication 4(a,b.d) E=2.44 

research communication with off-campus peers 4(e.g) E»1.32 

engaged in teaching, conference and workshops 4(f.h) E=1.10 

5. RESEARCH 

journal publishing and conference presentaiion 5(a,b.e,k) E=4.18 

professional writing and organizational activities 5(d,f.g.j) Esl.53 

grant report and popular press writing 5(c.h.i) E=1.41 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b.c.d,e) E=2.39 

7. INSTRUCTION 

concerned with students' personal development and 7(b.d,g) E=2.42 
social advance 

concerned with student mastery of subject matter 7(a,c,c,f) £=1.24 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS • CAREER 

salary equity 8(o,p) E=1.16 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

current source(s) of external research 8x(2,3.5) E=1.74 

(DRSOTHER) 8x(6) E=1.08 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 

publication records 8(cc.dd.cc) E«2.25 

grant record 8(y,aa) Esl.50 

11. CREDENCE 

credibility of colleagues/administrators' feedback 9(a.b,d.e.g) E=2.96 

credibility of students/alumni excellence 9(c.f) E»1.04 
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12, BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

students tre independent learners 10a(l. 2,4,5,9) £=2.56 

students need challenge and professors' feedback 10a(7.8) Esl.31 



13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 

values teacher control of classroom 10b(1.2,4) £^2.27 

values active student involvement 10b(5,7) £=1.17 

content relevance A student competition foster lea/ning 10b(3,6) 

Esl.OE 

• 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

institution values teacher lla(l,4,<S.7,8.9) £=3.61 

institution values research lla(2.3,S) £=1.74 

institution values effective organization member lla(lO) £sl.22 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

personal teaching and communication competence lla(l. 4,7.9) £=2.86 

personal publishing and grant competence lla(2,3,5) £=1.74 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

personal teaching and communication competence Had. 4,9) E=3.4l 

personal publishing and grant competence 1 la(2.3,5.10) B=1.34 

personally organizes and responsive lla(6.7,8) £=1.12 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS. ATTITUDES, VALUES 
organization values commitment to teaching and high llbd. 2,5,6,7. 8) £s4.10 

professional standards 
organization values devotion to instruction & team play llb(9,10) 

£=1.78 

organization values faculty commitment to research and llb(3.4) 

£=1.14 

hard woric 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 

personal professional standards 1 lb(3.4,5,6,7) £=2.90 

personal commitment to teaching liberal arts llb(1.2,8) E=1.68 

personal devotion to institution and team play llb(9.10) E=1.15 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 
organization values collegiality llc(l,2,3,4,5,6) £=4.?6 
organization values individuals 1 lc(7,8,9,10) E=3.27 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

personal motivation level 1 lc(7,8,9,10) E^3.44 

interpersonal competence llc(l,2,6) Br.2.()2 

personal demeanor llc(3.4.5) £=1,02 



BRSFAWrW TIKfVFttSrrV If 

F a ctor N a me Q'aire Iicma Eigcn Value 

1. ENVIRONME^r^ 

institutional cl'.mate l(a.i.m.n.s) E«3.8l 

department climate Uco.p) E»2.62 

peer awareness l(f.q.t) E»1.48 

teaching success l(d.e) Esl.l5 

view of underpreparedness 1(1. r) EsMO 

2. SELF.EFFICACY 

faculty control 2(b.f.i.k.m) E=4.23 

student admission 2(gJ) E«1.31 

external incentives 2(c.b,l) Esl.29 

3. TEACHING 

student course development 3(a-i) E«3.87 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

campus activities 4(c.c,g) E=2.03 

campus lectures 4(a.d) E=1.33 

conference activities 4(f.h) Esi.i9 

5. RESEARCH 

publishing involvement 5(a,b,d.c.j,k) E=3.80 

professional involvement 3(c,f.g) E»1.51 

grant involvement 5(h.i) E«1.20 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b,c,d,c) E=2.64 

7. INSTRUCTION 

student development 7(b.d.g) Es2.38 

transmitting knowledge 7(a,c,f) E=1.27 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS - CAREER 

P«y 8(o,p.q) E==1.03 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

formal funds 8x( 1,2.3) E=1.71 

private funds 8x(4,6) E«1.00 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 

grant quantity 8(y.aa) E==2.38 

jou^na' 8(cc.dd.cc) E«1.33 



11. CREDENCE 

immediate efficacy 9(a.b.d.c.g) E=2.96 

external appraisal 9(c,f) E=1.12 
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12. BEUEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

student learning bias 10a( 1.2,4.5,9) E=2.75 

student learning charge 10a(7,8) E»1.37 

13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 
teacher based I0b(1.2.4) E«152 
student based 10b(5.7) E=1.12 
learning based 10b(3.6) E-1.00 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

teaching lla(1.4.6.7.8.9) Ea3.99 

researching lla(2.3.5) E»1.96 

experience HadO) E.1.02 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

oral lla(1.4.7.9) E-2.60 

research lla(2.3.5) E-1.76 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

oral skills lla(1.7.9) E»2.97 

research oriented lla(2.3.5) Essl.53 

learning skills lla(6.8) E«1.03 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES. VALUES 
respect 1 lb( 1.2.6.7.8) E-4.49 
dedication llb(3.4.5) E«1.93 
group process llb(9.10) E«1.25 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
respect llb(1.2.6.?) E»2.98 
dedicated llb(3.4.5.6) E«K76 
cooperative/promotive llb(9,10) E='.26 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 

likeable 1 lc(1.2.3.4.5.6.7) E»4.55 

ambitious llc(8.9.10) E*2.2C 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

likeability nc(1.2.5.6,7) MM 

ambitious llc(8.9,10) E=1.92 
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norroRAT. i 

Factor NamCil Oaire items Fiyen Value 

1. ENVIRONMENT 

view of organizviooal climate Ua.m.n.s) E»3.58 

view of orgacizational relationships l(f.q.t) E«126 

view of faculty commitment Uco.p) E>1.72 

view of support services l(d,e) £=1.24 

students affect teaching 1(1. r) E-1.03 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 

deptartment decision influence 2(b,f,i,k) Eb4.32 

departmental and public recognition 2(c.e.h.i) E=1.4S 

academic decision influence 2(g,j) £»1.23 

3. TEACHING 

course development activities 3(a-h) E=4.09 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

exchanging experience 4(c,e.g) E«2.48 

campus presentatino attendance 4(a.d) Ivk? 

(PATTWRK. POFFCAM) 4(f,h) E=1.12 

5. RESEARCH 

active prulisher/presenter/reviewer 5(a,b,d,c.j.k) £=3.99 

active proposal/report writer 5(h,i) E=1.26 

association activity 5(f,g) E«1.17 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b,c,d,e) E«2.44 

7. INSTRUCTION 

concern about student development 7(b,d,g) E=2.32 

concern about discipline/process 7(a,c,f) E=1.27 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS • CAREER 

salary satisfaction 8(o.p) E^1.15 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

research support sources/non-institutional 8x(3,4.S,6) E=Z1S 

research support sources/federal and institutional 8x(1.2) E=1.00 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 

active publisher/proposal writer 8(y.aa,cc,dd) E=2.75 

11. CREDENCE 

colleagues' comments/evaluation valued 9(a,b,d.e.g) E=2.91 

students' comments/evaluation valued 9(c.f) E=1.07 

12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

effect on student outcomes 10a( 1,2,4,5.9) E=2.75 

(BFREQFB<BCHALNGE) 10a(7.8) E=1.34 
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13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 
teacher course control valued I0b(1.2) E»2.29 
teacher/student roles valued 10b(3,4,5) E«l.n 
student competition valued 10b(6,7) E»1.03 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

faculty teaching skills 1U(1 .2.4.6.7.8.9) E«3.98 

faculty active publisher/grant person lla(3,5) £^1.96 

faculty knows how to work system Ua(lO) Esi.n 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

teaching skills 1U(1.4.7.9) E-2.73 

development skills lla(2.3.S.lO) £^1.66 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

teaching difficulties na(1.4.7.9) Es3.22 

publishing difficulties lla(8.10) E-1.33 

organizational difficulties lla(2,5) £^1.15 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES. 
VALUES 

faculty value teaching llb(l,2,6.7.8) E=4.57 

faculty commitment to research nb(3.4,5) £^1.78 

faculty devotion to institution llb(9.10) £=1.07 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS. ATTITUDES, VALUES 
values teaching llb(1.2.6.7,8) £=2.95 
commitment to research llb(3.4,5) £=1.68 
devotion to institution Ub(9.10) £=1.15 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 

believes faculty are personable llc(1.2.3.4,5,6,7) E=4.65 

believes faculty are ambitious llc(8.9,10) £=2.32 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

perceives self as suppcrtive/open llc(1.3.4) E=3.59 

perceives self as ambitious 1 lc(7,8.9.10) £=1.84 

perceives self as personable llc(2.5.6) £=1.02 
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Factor N»mi»« Q'aire Items Eiyen Value 

1. ENVIRONMENT 

institutional equity l(i.m,n.s) E«3.35 

team work l(f.g.q) E=2.03 

commitment to teaching l(o,p) Eal.76 

support Kd.c) E»1.31 

student preparedness 1(1, r) Eb1.17 

2. SELF*EFFICACY 

internal influence 2(b.f.k.m) E»3.69 

incentive influence 2(c.h.l) &.1.36 

student influence 2(g.j) E«1.27 

3. TEACHING 

teaching style 3(a-i) E=4.11 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

exposure 4(c.e.g,h) £=2.47 

inservices 4(a.b.d) E«1.26 

teaching skills 4(f,h) E=1.09 

5. RESEARCH 

scholarship ? E«4.18 

dissemination of activities ? £=1.44 

external research activities ? E=1.02 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b,c.d,e) E=2.38 

7. INSTRUCTION 

teacher responsibility (personal) 7(b,d,c,f,g) E=2.52 

teacher responsibility (professional) 7(a.c) E=1.20 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS-CAREER 

compensation 8(o.p) E=1.29 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

private/local research support 8x(3.4,6) E*2.(X) 

federal/institutional research support 8x(2.5) E=1.05 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS* FELLOWSHIPS 

granted pubs? (DGRPR0P2. DGRPROPC. DGUBJRNC) 8(y. »i, dd) E»2.62 

publication 8(cc. ce) E=1.45 



11. CREDENCE 

externa credence 9(a.b.c.d.e) E=3.08 

extra credence 9(d.f.g) E=1.03 
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12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

be $tudioui 10a( 1.2.4,5, 9) E«155 

be challenged 10a(3.6.7,8) E«1.36 

13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 
teacher control 10b(1.2) E«2.08 
student control 10b(5.6.7) E-1.26 
student involvement 10b(3,4) E«1.08 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

faculty teaching lla(l. 4.6.7.8.9) E«3.75 

faculty/studios lla(2.3.5) E-1.87 

faculty/system lla(lO) E«1.05 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

teaching ability na(1.4.7,9) &«2.75 

self/studious lla(2.3.5) E»1.69 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

professorial lla(1.4,7.9) E-2.95 

prepared lla(2.6.8) E»1.50 

funded publication lla(3,5) E«1.12 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, 
VALUES 

professorial ! lb(l. 2.5.6.7.8) Ea4.21 

prepared lib(3,4.5) Z^^.CA 

funded publication rib(9.10) E»1.33 

1«. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 

commitment to education llb(l,2.4) E«2.33 

commitment to quality llb(3.4,5.6) Bsl.71 

commitment to team llb(9,10) E31.09 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 
personable 1 lc(1.2.3.4.5,6.7) B=4.49 
success seeking llc(8.9.10) E»2.30 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

compassionate llc(l,2.5.6) Es3.34 

committed nc(7,8.9.10) Eal.97 

accessible llc(3,4) E=1.04 
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Fictor Naine« 

1. ENVIRONMENT 
institutional goals 
colleagues support 
teaching primacy 
teaching disincentives 
institutional loyalty 

a. SELF-EFFICACY 
political efficacy 
student selection 
personal incentives 

3. TEACHING 
teaching behavior 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
intra-colleague 
intra-campus learning 

use of faculty development 

5. RESEARCH 
public&tions, writing reviews 
profess.onal leadership 
government interaction 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 

7. INSTRUCTION 
student development 
modeling/mentoring 



Q'aire Items Eiyen Value 



8. DEMOGRAPHICS 
compensation 



CAREER 



9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 
government funding 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 
publications quantity 

grant proposals quantity 

11. CREDENCE 

peer assessment/evaluatiun 
non-peer assessment/evaluation 

12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 
student characteristics 

teacher expectations 



U>.i.ni,n,s) 

Uf.g.q) 
Uo.p) 
Kd.e) 
Ul.r) 



2(b.f,k,m) 
2(c.h.i) 



3(a.h) 



4(b.c.g) 

4(a.d) 

4(f.h) 



5(a,b.d,e.k) 

5(f.g.j) 

5(h.i) 



6(b,c,d,c) 



7(b.d,c,g) 
7(a.c,0 



8(o.p) 
8x(2.3) 



8(cc,dd.ce) 
8(y.aa) 



9(a.b.d.c.g) 
9(c.f) 



10a(1.2.4.5.6,9) 
I0a(7.8) 



E«3.62 
E-1.88 
E-1.62 
E>1.20 
E-1.01 



E-3.57 
E-1.39 
&'1.22 



E«2.42 
E=1.27 
? 



E-3.56 
E=1.19 
E«1.13 



E«2.30 



E«2.41 
E=1.16 



E=1.22 
&=1.96 



E=2.46 
E«1.32 



E=3.23 
E«1.03 



E«2.78 
E=1.36 
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13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 
ieacher authority locus 10b(1.2.4) E-126 
student focus/relevsnce 10b(3,S.7) E«1.24 
academic competitiveness 10b(6} EkI.OO 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

fulfllls teaching duties lla( 1.2.4.6.7.8.9) E-3.79 

research productivity 1U(3.5) E«1.83 

political skills lU(lO) E»l.09 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

personal communication skills lla(1.4.7.9) E«155 

writing and funding lla(3.5) E-1.S2 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

communication skills lla(l, 4.7,9) E»3.39 

funding acquisition lla(2.3.5) E»1.40 

organizational behavior lla(6.8.10) E»1.01 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, 
VALUES 

professional behavior llb(l,2,3.5.6.7.8) E-4.81 

institutional support nb(9.l0) £=1.48 

research dedication llb(4) E»1.16 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
moral/ethical character llb(3.5.6) E»2.91 
job/position dedication nb(1.2.4) E»1.41 
institutional dedication llb(9.10) &:1.17 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 
self-esteem nc(l.2.7) E=3.42 
personal ambition nc(8.9.10) E-1.73 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

professionalism nc(l.2.3.4.5.6.7) £^4.73 

success focus llc(8.9.10) E»2.03 

personal accessibility ? E»1.05 



rnMPmrmrNSiVF. ii 



Factor Namg O'aire Ttems EigCfl VfllUC 

1. ENVIRONMENT 

view of organizational environment l(i,in,n.s) E»4.3S 

comniunent to teaching Ul.o.p) Esl.98 

colleague scholarship support l(f.q) E>1.51 

adequacy of institutional support services l(d,t) E»1.31 

impact of reward system l(c,t) Esl.20 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 

effect on unit decisions 2(b.f.k) E»4.05 

effect of performance assessment 2(e,h,m) Eb1.42 

3. TEACHING 

student research activities and individualized 3(a,c-h) E=3.55 
instructions or teaching activities 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

involvement in professional development 4(a,b.c,d,e,g) Es2.69 

involved in campus teaching improvement 4(f) £^1.18 

involved in teaching the discipline 4(h) Eb.923 

5. RESEARCH 

dissemination/publication activities 7 £^4.16 

professional association activities ? E»1.44 

editorial activities ? Esl.21 

SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b,c,d,e) £^2.52 

7. INSTRUCTION 

focus on student growth 7(b,d,?) • E=2.16 

focus on student discipline 7(c,f) £^1.28 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS - CAREER 

salary satisfaction 8(o,p) £=1.39 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

local, government, foundation support 8x( 1.2,3.4) £=2.05 

industry /other support 8x(5,6) £=1.19 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATiONS, FELLOWSHIPS 

publications 8(cc,dd,ee) £=2.79 

grant proposals 8(y.aa) £=1.26 
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U. CREDENCE 

assesment of faculty role performance 9(a,d,e,g) £=3.31 

colleague/student assessment of teaching 9(b,c,e,f) £«1.08 
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12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

students ire cooperative, independent learners 10a(l. 2,4.5,9) £^183 
students need challenge and feedback 10a(7.8) Esl.48 



13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 

values teacher control 10b(1.2.4) Es2.22 

values student-centered learning 10b(3,5) £^1.27 

values competition 10b(6,7) Esl.03 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

effective teaching lla(1.4.7.9.10) E«2.77 

grant-getter and publisher lla(3.5) Esl.88 

organized and responsive lla(6.8) B»l.l3 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

effective teacher llb(1.4.7.9) E-Z51 

productive scholar 1 lb(2.3.5.10) E=1.59 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

effective teaching skills lla(l. 4.7.9) E=3.08 

scholarly skills 1 la(2.3.5.10) E«1.76 

organized and responsiveness Ua(6.8) E=1.06 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, 
VALUES 

committed to value of good leaching 1 lb(l. 2,5,6,7.8) E»4.00 

values hard work, team play, and the institution Ub(3.9.10) E»1.69 

values research nb(4) E^l2l 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 

loyal to institution, team player, responsive llb(7.9.10) E=2.40 

values hard work, high standards llb(3.5) E=1.34 

committed to teaching and students llb(l*2) E=? 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 

optimal attributes for teaching 1 lc(l. 2.3.4.5,6,7, 10)E^. 13 

ambiti3us, competitive, and pcrscverant llc(8.9.10) E=1.89 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

supportive, understanding and dedicated llc(1.2,7) E=3.44 

ambitious, competitive, and perseverant llc(8,9.10) E«1.53 

open, honest, personable llc(3.4.6) E=1.23 
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Factor Names 

1. ENVIRONMENT 
support, trust, fairness 
collegial support 

faculty's commitment to teaching 
students' academic preparation 
professional/career orientation 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 
influence on department 

academic influence and salary increase 
research activities 

3. TEACHING 

teaching activities for basic courses 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
on-campus professional activities 
research communication 
off-campus professional activities 

5. RESEARCH 

publication/productivity 
research proposal 
service 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 

7. INSTRUCTION 
help students 
excellent teaching 



Q'aire Items EigCP YaluC 



Ud.e.i.m.n.s) 

Kf.q) 
l(o.p) 
Kl.r) 
l(a.c) 



2(b.f.k) 

2(e,g,j.m) 

2(c.h.i) 



3(a-i) 



4(a.b.d.O 

4(e.g) 

4(c.h) 



5(a.b.d.e.k) 

5(h.i) 

5(f,g) 



6(b.c.d.e) 



7(b.d.g) 
7(c.e.O 



E-3.81 
E«1.70 
E-1.S4 
E»1.35 
E*1.13 



E-3.53 
E-1.63 
&«1.35 



E-3.67 



E=2.54 
E=1.24 
Esl.l9 



Es3.61 
E-1.40 
E-? 



E=2.57 



p=2.27 
E=1.19 



8. DEMOGRAPHICS 
self-confidence 
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9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 
internal and private support 
federal and other support 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 
publications 

grant preparation 



8(o.p.q) 



8x(1.4) 
8x(2.6) 



8(cc, dd.ee) 
8(y.aa) 



E=1.43 



E=1.69 
E>1.10 



E=2.68 
E=1.30 



11. CREDENCE 

credibility of colleagues and administrators' fccdback9(a.b.d,e.g) E«3.21 



12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 
learning styles of students 



10a( 1.2.4.5.9) E=2.77 
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feedback and requirements are needed 



10a(7.8) 



E-1.37 



13. BELIEFS ABOUT O/TIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 
teacher control needed I0b(l,2,4) £=2.30 
students are motivated learners 10b(3.6) E«1.28 
student centered teaching lOb'5.7) E=1.04 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

competent teaching lla( 1.2,4.6,7,8,9) E=3.82 

competent researcher 1U(3.5) £=1.75 

how to work the system lla(lO) E=1.14 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

competent teacher lla( 1,4,7,9) Es2.30 

competent researcher lla(2.3,5) Esl.70 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

competent teacher lla(l. 2,4,7,9) E«3.23 

responsible faculty member lla(6.8,10) &b1.53 

publisher and grant person lla(3,5) Eal.04 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, 
VALUES 

committed to values of good teaching llb(1.2,3,6,7,8) £^4.45 

team play, devotion to institution llb(9.10) £^1.57 

committed to research and high standards llb(4,5) £=0.97 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
teamwork llb(7,9.l0) E«2.83 
committed to teaching and learning llb(l,2) Esl.47 
working hard, high standard and integrity llb(3.5,6) £^1.22 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 
teamwork llc(1.2,3.4,5,6,7) £^4.77 
ambitious, competitive and perseverant llc(8.9,10) £=1.97 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

dedicated to teamwork 1 lc(1.2,6,7,10) £=3.24 

ambition and competition llc(8.9) £=1.79 

open and candid llc(3,4) £=1.07 
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Factor Nam«>« 

1. ENVIRONMENT 
institutional support 
peer group support 

faculty emphasis(teaching vs. research) 
desired class characteristics 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 
personal status in the institution 
participation in departmental decision making 
academic pursuit of personal interest 

3. TEACHING 
teaching methodology 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 
academic communication 
attendance 

5. RESEARCH 
publications 

writing proposals and reports 
organizing research activities 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 

7. INSTRUCTION 
focus on student outcomes 
focus on instructional process 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS - CAREER 
salary satisfaction 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

institutional, governmental, and foundation suppon 
support from other sources 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 
publications 

.1. CREDENCE 

credence from the academic community 



O'aire Items Eiyen Value 



Ud.i.m.n.s) 
Uc.f.q) 
l(o.p) 
1(1. r) 



2(e,g.h.i,l.m) 

2(b.f.k) 

2(c.i) 



3(a.i) 



4(c,g,h) 
4(a.d.f) 



5(a.d.e.k) 

5(b.h.i) 

5(f.g) 



6(b.c.d,e) 



7(b.d,c) 
7(a.c) 



8(0 n) 



Esl.81 
8x(6) 



8(cc,dd,ee) 
9(a.b.d,c,g) 



E-3.90 
E=1.99 
E-1.39 
E-1.07 



? 
? 
? 



E*4.08 



E=2.63 
E=1.15 



E«3.34 
E»1.51 
Esl.09 



E-2.39 



&s2.23 
E=1.33 



E=1.37 

8x(1.2.3.4) 
Esl.02 

E»Z36 

E=*3.28 



12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 
expected intellectual behaviors of students 
expected academic tasks for students 



10a(l,2A5.9) E«2.83 
10a(7,8) 1.39 
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13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 

values teacher control 10b (1,2 ,4) E«2.28 

values individual development 10b(S.6J) 

concerns for immediate relevancy 10b(3) E-1.04 

14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 
instructional strategies lla(4,6,7,8) E»3.08 
overall professional competence lla(l,2.10) E»1.85 
research-related capabilities lla(3.5) Eb1.23 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

instructional competence lla(l, 4,7,9) Eal67 

research-related competence lla(3,5) E«1.50 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

instructional competence lla( 1,4,7,9) E»3.31 

research-related competence lla(3.5) Esl.35 

knows how to work the system lla(lO) E«1.01 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS. ATTITUDES, 
VALUES 

committed to values of good teaching llb(l,2.3.5.6,7,8) E»3.97 

committed to the organization llb(9,10) E=1.53 

committed to research llb(4) E»1.70 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
committed to the academic community llb(7,8,9,10) E=3.15 
committed to work ethics llb(2,3.5,6) E»1.30 
committed to teaching and research llb(l,4) Esl.ll 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALIED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 
humanistic llc(l,2,3.4.5.6.7) E=4.70 
hard-driven llc(8,9.10) E=*1.89 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

integrity 1 lc(l,2,6,7,10) E«3.72 

openness llc(3,4) E=1.63 

hard-driven llc(8,9) E^l.Ol 
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Factor Name Q'aire hem Eigca Value 

1. ENVIRONMENT 

institutional support of faculty affiliations l(c,i,t) £^3.41 

institutional support of faculty development Ud.e.s) E-1.78 

colleague support l(f.q) E»1.66 

colleague commitment to teaching l(o.p) Eb1.13 

student abilities 1(1, r) E«1.08 

2. SELF-EFFICACY 

influence department governance 2(b.f.k.m) E«3.56 

influence institution's impact on me 2(e.g.i) Esl.3S 

control over non-teaching activities 2(c,h,i) £^1.19 

3. TEACHING 

require student research assignments 3(a,d-h) £^3.53 

4. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

on-campus professional development 4(a.d,f) Es2.8S 

colleague network professional development 4(e,g,u) ? 

5. RESEARCH 

active scholar 5(a.c.j,k) E=3.51 

active researcher 5rb.b,i) Esl.40 

active in professional activities 5(f,g) E=1.17 

6. SERVICE 

campus service involvement 6(b,c,d.e) E=2.59 

7. INSTRUCTION 

benefits to students 7(b,d,c,f,g) E=2.45 

teacher goals 7(a,c) Esl.21 

8. DEMOGRAPHICS • CAREER 

salary satisfaction 8(o,p) E^l.lS 

9. RESEARCH SUPPORT 

institution and government research support 8x(l,2,3) Esl.95 

private research support 8x(4,5,6) E=1.19 

10. GRANTS, PUBLICATIONS, FELLOWSHIPS 

publication activity 8(cc,dd) E=2.42 

grant proposal activity 8(y.aa) Es=1.45 

11. CREDENCE 

colleague and administrator evaluation 9(a.b,d,2.g) &=3.18 

12. BELIEFS ABOUT STUDENT OUTCOMES 

student intt.cst in learning 10a( 1,2,4.5,9) E=2.64 

student needs 10a(7,8) E»1.34 
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13. BELIEFS ABOUT OPTIMAL UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING 

teacher seta course content and pace 10b(1.2) E^ZIS 

students involved in clioosing content 10b(3.4,5) Esl.31 

student competition 10b(6,7) E«1.08 



14. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-SKILLS 

teaching skills valued lla( 1.2.4,6.7.9) E»3.65 

research skills valued 1U(3.5) E«1.71 

political skills valued 1U(8.10) E«1.06 

15. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-SKILLS 

teaching skills lla(1.4.6.7.8.9) E*162 

research skills na(3.S) E"1.38 

16. DIFFICULTY FOR YOU-SKILLS 

difficulty with teaching skills 11 a( 1.2.4,6.7.9) E»3.31 

difficulty with research skills lla(3.5) E-1.49 

difficulty with political skills Ua(8.10) EsO.90 

17. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
professionalism llb(1.2.3.5.6,7,8)E'4.66 
institutional commitment llb(9.10) E»1.46 
research commitment llb(4) Esl.03 

18. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-BELIEFS, ATTITUDES, VALUES 
professionalism Ub(1.2,5,6,7) E=3.04 
institutional commitment llb(9,10) Esl.33 
scholarship llb(4.8) E^l.lO 

19. CHARACTERISTIC OF VALUED FACULTY-PERSONALITY 

helpful and Kkeable Uc(1.2,3,4.5.6.7)E»4.89 

competitive and ambitious llc(8.9.10) E=1.80 

20. CHARACTERISTIC OF YOU-PERSONALITY 

helpfulness Uc(1.2.7) E»3.44 

likeability llc(3.4,S.6) E=1.56 

competitiveness and ambition nc(8,9.10) £=^1.00 
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